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A STATEWIDE SURVEY for 
CTA indicated that the average 
member-home owner has $10.000 
fire insurance on his dwelling 
and $3.500 on its contents. His 
3-year premium is $92. 

Greater fire protection, plus 
all other vital coverages in the 
new CTA-approved package (see 
chart) should the same 
teacher only S88. 


cost 


This means that comprehen- 
sive fire, theft, and liability in- 
surance may cost you less than 
you are now paying for fire cov- 
erage alone! 

Comparable protection with 5 
standard policies would cost the 
average CTA home owner about 
S146. Thus. the probable sav- 
ing is $58 each 3 years, or 40 
per cent! 

CTA tenants (teachers who 
rent their homes or apartments) 
may buy all except dwelling 
coverages on the same basis as 
home owners. Their savings are 
also estimated at 40 per cent of 
standard rates! 


SEND NOW — DON’T WAIT!! 


Ne matter when your present 
insurance expires, return cou- 
pon now for advance quote giv- 
ing you ample time to compare 
costs. 


% Estimated Saving 


WITH FIRE INSURANCE PACKAGE FOR CTA HOME OWNERS AND TENA 


——. 


AMOUNT NOW BEING PAID FOR FIRE INSURANCE BY AVERAGE CALIFORNIA 
TEACHER COMPARED TO NET COST OF COMPREHENSIVE PROTECTION UNDER 


THE NEW CTA-APPROVED HOMEOWNERS PACKAGE POLICY. 












PRESENT INSURANCE HOMEOWNERS POLICY 
































Average Avg. 3-Yr. || Comprehensive 
Coverage Premium Coverage 
DWELLING $10,000 | $10,000 
$92.00 pment 
CONTENTS $ 3,500 $ 4,000 
| THEFT—AWAY oe $ 1,000 Less $29.00 
--—____—___—-# zc 2° | (Est. 25%, 
"LIABILITY yo $10,000 Div 
x & y . at 
ky ° Py | Policy 
| MEDICAL Oo & | $ 250 : 
| o S & | Expiration} 
| GLASS BREAKAGE 2. | $ 50 | NET $88.00 
‘2 2 
ADDITIONAL xs 
LIVING EXPENSES $ 1,000 
as . 4 
| COSTS OF DEFENSE Unlimited 





| *Cost of separate policies affording similar protection would be about 
| $146.00. Estimated 3-year saving is $58.00 or 40 per cent of comparable 
| coverage on individual policy basis. 








For IMMEDIA SE COVERAGE call at either office shown on coupon or phone collect: L.A., MA 6-1461; S.F., SU 1-260) 


Ca ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee CUT OUT AND RETURN TODAY = se ge ogo oo ee ee ee eee ae ie es a 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN ° 


417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 ° 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-approve 
FIRE INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for home owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
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Schoo School School 

Name a Bas _City- ee _ ee Phone a 

Present Present 

Mailing Addre : City as ee County a 2c mars a 

Location of Property To Be Insured Home 

(if same as Mailing Address, write ‘same’’)_ a a . See _ _ Phone - 

Building Shingle Comp- Other Frame Other 

Construction: Roof: (wood) [] osition [] (describe) _ eat Walls: (wood) [] Brick (describe) a 

If all persons permanently residing in your Insurance now carried in None (] Comprehensive Teacher's 

ho sehold are non-smokers, please check here CT] California Casualty Teachers Plan: Auto [] Personal Liability [J Professional 0 
HOME OWNERS (OR BUYERS) COMPLETE THIS SIDE ae TENANTS (RENTERS OR LESSEES) COMPLETE THIS SIDE _ 

Date Present Dwelling Value of Building | & Date Present Personal Property 

Fire Policy — i <a (Am't Ins. Desired) $ (Contents) Policy Expires ee ene ee 

f no policy, write one Se : ote “None 

oer © policy a alk tat Value ot Personal Property (If no policy, write ‘‘'None’’) 

city limits? Yes (] No (J Cross Streets_ a aan ae ee (Amount of Insurance Desired) $___ ~ = 

lf you are in a Special Fire ioe Private Apart- 

District, please give its name__ ae | | live in (check one): Dwelling [] ment (] Other 

Ownership | Number of Living Units 

of Dwelling: Fully Owned [1] Cal. Vet. 0 G.l. O FHA (] Other | In Building: | to 4() (If over 4, show number of units)___ 2 

Name of Bank or Does the building contain any - 

other Mortgagee s Business Premises (stores, shops, etc.)}? Yes (J) No J HO.-2- 
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THIS IS LINCOLN MONTH... 

Of all the breath-taking sights in the Nation’s 
Capital, none is as strikingly memorable as the 
famous Lincoln Memorial. Like thousands of teach- 
ers and school children who stand at the feet of 
the great statue every summer, the editor snapped 
a picture. It seemed entirely fitting and proper that 
the print should be published on the cover of this 
issue to mark the 149th anniversary of the birth of 
the great Civil War President. 
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» California population on January 1 was estimated by 
California Taxpayers’ Association at 14,364,000 or a 35 
percent increase over 1950 census. Biggest percentage 
increase (171) was Orange county; Los Angeles county 
expanded 1,606,313 in eight years. 

>» With April 15 the deadline for filing federal income 
tax returns, teachers are reminded that educational ex- 
penses are not now clearly defined as deductible items. 
Congress is expected to act on the King-Jenkins bill, 
HR 4662, which provides deductions up to $600 of 
teacher expense in attending college courses. If such 
deductions are now taken, it must be proven that courses 
were necessary to retain current salary, status, or job. 
Many California local associations have encouraged 
members and lay citizens to write Congressmen pressing 
favorable action on HR 4662. 

» Mrs. A. Kenneth Spencer of San Gabriel has been 
nominated for the office of secretary of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, for election at its 
convention in Omaha, Nebraska, May 18-21. Mrs. Spen- 
cer was president of the California Congress in 1954-56. 
>» The new University of California Extension Center in 
San Francisco was dedicated January 25, making avail- 
able one of the largest adult education centers in the 
nation. The plant covers two city blocks, six acres, 
bordered by Haight, Laguna, Buchanan, and Herman 
Streets. Site is the former campus of San Francisco State 
College. The move from downtown locations came on 
the 67th anniversary of Extension’s beginnings in San 
Francisco. Nearly 700 classes for adults will be offered 
this semester. 

» Gardiner Johnson, CTA legal counsel who conducted 
the precedent-setting case of Teacher Fern Bruner, has 
been installed as president of San Francisco's 55-year- 
old Commonwealth Club. 

» Catherine Hanrahan, San Luis Obispo teacher, has 
been named chairman of the Retirement committee of 
the State Council of Education, succeeding J. Allen 
Hodges, who had served as head of this important com- 
mittee since 1954. Al is personnel retirement counselor 
of San Diego City school district and general manager 
of the San Diego Teachers’ Credit Union. Miss Hanra- 
han was president of CTA Central Coast Section last 
year. She has been an active member of the Retirement 
committee for several years. 

» A corps of CTA-trained salary consultants will soon be 
ready to assist local boards of trustees and chartered 
associations in study and interpretation of teacher sal- 
aries. Twenty-one persons, including Field Service exec- 
utives, met January 17-18 at CTA San Francisco head- 
quarters under guidance of Dr. Garford G. Gordon. 
Another group representing the southern portion of the 


2 





State met January 24-25 in Bakersfield. Selected consult- 
ants were assigned by Sections and will be subject to call 
from Section offices. Although trained by CTA research 
and finance personnel, expenses of salary specialists w il] 
be paid by arrangement between Section and local asso- 
ciation. Requests for service may be addressed to the 
various Section offices. 

» Effective December 31, CTA’s 1958 membership 
reached 54,004, slightly higher than the 53,780 recorded 
for the same date a year ago. New memberships and re- 
newal, in spite of a substantial increase in dues, are com- 
ing in to the state CTA office at a faster rate than they 
did in January 1957. Biggest increase was noted in South- 
ern Section, where payroll deduction for payment of 
professional dues has been widely used. Montebello 
Teachers’ Association reported on December 13 that in 
spite of a 62% increase in total membership fees, over 
95% of possible membership had been signed up. 

» Additional CTA local association charters approved 
by the CTA Board of Directors recently include: No. 567, 
Gladstone Teachers Association, Covina, Los Angeles 
county; No. 568, Cerritos College Faculty Club, Nor- 
walk, Los Angeles county; No. 571, South High Teacher's 
Association, Bakersfield, Kern county; No. 572, Wood- 
lake Union Elementary School Teachers Association, 
Woodlake, Tulare county. 

> Idyllwild Arts Foundation, located high in the San 
Jacinto mountains of southern California, will offer 
music, art, dance, drama, and creative writing courses 
this summer. Junior high school orchestra and choir is 
scheduled June 16-29, high school symphony orchestra 
and concert band August 17-31, and high school choir 
and chamber orchestra August 8-17. Address inquiries 
to Idyllwild, California. 

> B. O. Wilson, now completing 26 years as county super- 
intendent of schools of Contra Costa county, has an- 
nounced he will not be a candidate for reelection this 
year. This is the longest term of office of any county 
superintendent now serving in California. Wilson has not 
announced his plans after retirement to his Walnut 
Creek residence. 

>» A 35mm color film describing all courses offered by the 
Wasco union high school industrial arts department has 
been completed under supervision of Instructor Frank 
L. Woodman, president of Wasco UHS Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. It was shown at California Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation convention, other adult groups. Primary use will 
be for orienting beginning students in industrial arts. 
» A testimonial dinner honoring Assemblyman Ernest R. 
Geddes was held at San Antonio junior college the even- 
ing of January 23, with Claremont Faculty Club and 
Associated Pomona Teachers as co-hosts. 

>» Regional conferences of the California Scholarship 
Federation have been scheduled for: Southern Region, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, March 29: South Cen- 
tral Region, University of California, Goleta campus. 
April 19; Northern Region, Eureka, April 19; Centra! 
Region, Modesto High School, May 3. Vera L. Brown of 
Stockton College is state president of CSF. 

» Seven films produced by NEA and stocked at the state 
CTA office were booked for 439 local showings in Cali- 
fornia during the past year, reaching an audience of 
400,000. Most popular was “Desk for Billie.” 
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» Southwest regional conference of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers will be held at Hotel Mapes, 
Reno, March 20-22. Mrs. Agnes Mills of Pacific Grove, 
regional director, is responsible for planning. Arnold 
Wolpert, NEA West Coast representative, will speak 
at the first session. Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, CTA execu- 
tive for professional standards, will discuss salary sched- 
uling. President Vivian Powell and NEA Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr are on the program. 
» National Science Teachers Association will feature 
Anthropologist Margaret Mead and a series of timely 
and lively sessions scheduled for March 26-29 at Denver. 
»A workshop for educational secretaries is planned at 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, July 7-18. Regis- 
trar is Dr. Glenn Jensen; tuition is $30. 
» Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, under secretary of the United 
Nations, will be featured speaker at the closing session of 
the convention of American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education in Chicago February 22. Sessions 
and panels will examine new horizons in certification 
of teachers. 
» A preliminary report of U.S. Office of Education esti- 
mates the number of school age children in the U.S. 
(5-17 years) at 37,300,000 for the 1955-56 period. Enroll- 
ment was slightly over 31 million. Total instructional 
staff was 1,217,000. Current expense was set at $8.2 
billions; capital outlay at $2.6 billions. 
» Kansas State Teachers Association announced in Jan- 
uary the candidacy of Ruth A. Stout for president of 
NEA. Dr. Stout is director of field programs for KSTA 
and first vice-president of NEA. She was formerly chair- 
man of the NEA Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Election will be held at 
NEA convention in Cleveland next July. 
» Dr. Lionel DeSilva, executive secretary of CTA South- 
ern Section, and Mary Jo Tregilgas, vice-chairman of 
the NEA Legislative commission, were members of a 
delegation which appeared in mid-January before a 
Congressional committee in Washington to support 
HR 4662 and HR 5477, which would give teachers a 
better break on their income taxes. 
> Robert Heller of Cleveland, head of a large manage- 
‘ent engineering firm, was elected chairman of the 
National Citizens Council for Better Schools January 
: Following inauguration, he presented a far-reaching 
roposal for financing public education. California mem- 
“rs of the 84-member Council are Sam Eubanks, San 
rancis¢o; Tom Lewis, Beverly Hills; and James F. 
vohy, Menlo Park. Henry Toy continues as president 
* NCCBS. Program information is available from 9 
Fist 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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» April has been designated “Teacher Career Month” 
by the NEA (with the help of more than 50 professional 
and lay organizations) in order to dramatize the im- 
portance of the teacher in national life. California's 
Public Schools Week will parallel national publicity. 
» How a teacher should prepare 1957 income tax re- 
turns on such subjects as royalties, summer school ex- 
penses, and educational travel are adequately covered in 
Teacher's Federal Income Tax Guide by Madaline K. Remm- 
lein, published by Channel Press, Great Neck, N.Y., $2. 
April 15 isn’t far away! 

» Contemporary Challenge to Education, publication re- 
leased in January by Educational Policies Commission 
(NEA-AASA) is available from NEA at 35c a copy, re- 
duced prices in quantity. It stresses: (1) Better educa- 
tional opportunities for academically able students; 
(2) better counseling and guidance; (3) improvement in 
the selection and education of teachers; (4) improve- 
ment in the working conditions of teachers and in their 
social prestige and economic status; (5) more and better 
equipped school and college buildings; (6) improvements 
in instruction in all subjects, including mathematics, 
sciences and languages; (7) a substantial breakthrough 
in educational finance together with the development at 
all levels of government of programs which will con- 
tribute to solution of these problems. 

» School Photojournalism, handbook prepared by the edi- 
tors of Look Magazine for National School Public Rela- 
tions Association (NEA), will be introduced at AASA 
regional convention in San Francisco March 9 by 
George B. Leonard, Jr., chief of Look’s San Francisco 
bureau and author of spectacularly successful educa- 
tion articles. 

» At an Educational Press Association luncheon sched- 
uled for Sheraton-Palace Hotel in San Francisco March 
11 (during AASA convention) featured speakers will be 
Harold Gilliam, author of best-selling San Francisco Bay, 
and Dr. Max Rafferty, educational writer and Needles 
superintendent of schools. Reservations may be made 
with J. Wilson McKenney, Journal editor. 

» With Congress three weeks into a new session, it was 
not yet clear who would introduce Eisenhower-Folsom 
proposals for Federal support of education. Secretary 
Folsom (HEW) has proposed outlay of $225,000,000 
including National Science Foundation program, for 
each of next four years. Funds would be administered 
through state departments of education. Nothing is pro- 
vided for school construction, most earmarked for schol- 
arships to improve teaching of science, math, guidance 
and counseling. Experts say “much more is required.” 
Democrats are expected to draft their own bill, which 
will probably include school construction aid. 

» Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment will hold its 13th annual conference in Seattle 
March 2-6. Approximately 2000 educators are expected 
to plan curriculum of the years ahead. Benjamin A. 
Cohen, United Nations under secretary, and C. C. Tril- 
lingham, Los Angeles county superintendent of schools 
and president-elect of AASA, will be among distin- 
guished speakers. 

» Workshops, demonstrations, discussions, and concerts 
are on the varied program of Music Educators National 
Conference, set for March 21-25 in Los Angeles. 



























TEACHERS: 








Are you 
meeting 
the student 
need for 
military 
guidance? 








TODAY, more than ever, the 
thought of military service is paramount in 
the minds of your students. Faced with a 
bewildering array of facts and conflicting 1 Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Program. 

If your high school does not yet have a military guidance program, 
contact the Army Representatives at the Army Recruiting Station 


expert help in reaching a service decision in your area. They will be happy to show you how such programs 
have operated at other schools. 


alternatives, these young men often need 







that is compatible with their own future 


. his alee id : 2 Film for showing to Students or School Community Groups. 
plans. For this reason, leading American “Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which portrays prob- 
educators regard an informed program of lems of high school youths about to enter service and advice giv en 


them by their counselors) may be obtained free of charge by con- 


military guidance as indispensable to the tacting your nearest Army Recruiting Station or by writing to: 





modern counseling job. The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 







In supporting such a program at your Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 
high school, you will be benefiting both 3 A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers a wide 


range of informational literature to aid in your military counseling. 


your students and your country. To help These include reference works for teachers and booklets for parents, 





: bia aaa as well as materials for the students themselves. To obtain this 
OR CRE NS A TO literature telephone your local Army Recruiting Station or fill out 
States Army offers the following aids: the coupon below. 






THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


P lease send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I 
Department of the Army 






Washington 25, D. C also can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to 
’ E - . = offs b . 
Attn: AGSN-P the above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. 





Military Guidance in Secondary Army Occupations and You— Reserved For You—(Student book- 


Schools—(Teacher military orienta- [ (Teacher reference booklet on Army [ let describing Army job training 


tion reference booklet) occupations) Opportunities) 


Helping Youth Face the Facts of This ...Is How It Is — (Student Pathway to Maturity—( Parent book- 
Military Life 
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(Teacher pamphlet booklet describing Army life) let describing the psychological ben- | 
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on the need for military orientation) efits of Army service) 
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Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


Our Critics 


Must Not 


Divert Us 
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VEN some Americans exhibit faint faith in the ideal of a society 

of free and equal men, and are therefore quick to question the 
educational system which seeks to approach the ideal which they 
distrust. Attacks on our secondary schools will be intensified in 
the days immediately ahead because the high school is the unique 
key to the success of the American experiment in democratic edu- 
cation. Critics may be expected to strike where their blows will 
be most telling. 

America attempts to educate both for stability and progress, to 
prepare both the leaders and the followers, and to do all of these 
things in the same secondary school. In the elementary schools 
these objectives can be pursued with heavy emphasis on common 
learnings to be shared by all. In high school more attention must 
be given to diversification of curriculum because as children grow 
older the differentiation in their needs and abilities becomes more 
and more dramatic. The all-purpose high school with a program of 
some common learnings for all and yet wide diversity to meet 
special individual needs is incomprehensible to those who maintain 
that intellectual discipline is the only important business for the 
secondary schools. They believe that high schools should be limited 
to those who can achieve on a high academic level and such critics 
will stoutly maintain that the all-inclusive American high school 
is failing because it is trying to be all things to all students. 

It is ironic that many high schools might be fairly charged with 
failing in their total program precisely because they are too much 
like their critics say they should be. Their offerings are often 
fashioned for the intellectually able and largely fail to meet the 
needs of those who do not fit the academic pattern. 


We must not permit a few self-appointed detractors to divert 
us from moving forward with public education for all American 
youth. It is abundantly clear that the public will not be satisfied 
with secondary education for only a third or a half of our youth, 
nor will parents be happy with any general program which segre- 
gates students with differing abilities into special schools. High 
schools are very young as formal institutions. In their short history 
they have made magnificent contributions to our society. They 
have unified us, contributed heavily to social mobility and sharply 
stimulated ingenuity and productivity. Yet all this achievement 
can be recognized without denying that our most pressing prob- 
lems in public education are in our high schools. Future citizens 
and professional leaders must have the best possible academic prep- 
aration. However, those who will work in tomorrow's fields and 
factories must also achieve higher levels of knowledge, skill, and 
appreciation than any previous generation of workers. Of equal 
significance is the fact that these groups must learn how to get 
along each with the other. They will not live in separate worlds. 


We must make the all-inclusive American high school really 
work if the American dream is to approach reality. The best answer 
to those who say it can’t be done is simply to do it before their eyes. 
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Teacher pay in Calif ornia is $450 more 


than last year, according to CTA survey 


of 900 school districts. 


Average Salary Is Now $5,787 


a. salaries for 1957-1958 average 
$450 more than for last year, according to 
the results of a survey completed by the CTA 
Research Department. More than 900 districts 
reported on their salary schedules and the 
amounts actually paid to their teachers. These 
districts employ 58,115 elementary teachers at 
an average salary of $5,487. They pay 32,255 
high school and junior high school teachers an 
average of $6,180 per year; while 3,944 junior 
college teachers average $6,950 annually. The 
over-all average for the 94,284 teachers covered 
by the survey is $5,787. 

The largest increase in average salaries was in the 
junior college field. Here, average salaries increased 
nearly $600. Increases for high school and elementary 
teachers averaged about $500. 

Not all teachers profited by this marked salary 
advance. In the first place, not all teachers are repre- 
sented in the results of the survey. This is particularly 
true at the elementary level, where many one- and 
two-teacher rural schools did not furnish information. 
It is probable, therefore, that the actual increase in 
elementary salaries was less than indicated by the 
results of the study. It is likely that official State Depart- 
ment figures, when released next spring, will show the 
increase in elementary salaries to be more nearly like 
that for secondary teachers. However, at the high school 
and junior college level the survey was so complete that 
final figures are not liable to be materially different from 
those given above. 

The most important reason for emphasizing that 
not all teachers profited from the salary advance is, 
however, the fact that these figures are averages. A few 
very large increases (of more than $1,000 in some cases) 
balance a much larger number of modest raises. This 
is 10st easily seen at the lower end of the salary ladder. 
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The median of the lowest salaries paid to regularly 
credentialled teachers in 1957-1958 is $4,394. Last year 
the median was $4,093. So the increase was only $301, 
or about half the increase in average salaries. The me- 
dian salary schedule in the state only calls for the legal 
minimum—$4,200 per year. In fact, more than one dis- 
trict in 20 reported having salary schedule minimums 
less than this legal minimum. That nobody is being paid 
the schedule minimum does not alter the fact that such 
schedules plainly begin too low. 

Increases in salaries are due partly to improvements 
in salary schedules and partly to the advance of in- 
dividuals on existing schedules. However, the present 
rate of expansion of the California teaching force makes 
it unlikely that much, if any, of the salary improvement 
that the present year shows over 1956-1957 can be at- 
tributed to the automatic operation of existing schedules. 
A major change has taken place in the schedules them- 
selves. 

One obvious change has been the increase in mini- 
mum salaries for regularly credentialled teachers. Al- 
though a few schedules fail to reflect the law calling 
for a minimum salary of $4,200 (and thus are inop- 
erative in their lower ranges), most show noticeable 
improvement over last year. Four schedules have mini- 
mums of $5,000 or more. One hundred twenty-one have 
minimums of $4,500 and above. Last year only 36 sched- 
ules were reported which called for minimum salaries 
above $4,400. 

There has also been an improvement in maximums. 
The median amount called for as a maximum salary 
for regularly credentialled teachers without advanced 
training is now $5,949. Half of the schedules have maxi- 
mums of over $6,500 for teachers with a master’s degree 
or the equivalent. In about one district out of 16, 
teachers with five years of training can reach over $7,000. 

California salary schedule maximums are still well 
below the professional goals of the CTA and NEA, 
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nevertheless progress is being made. Top maximums 
now range as high as $9,000. Fifty-four schedules have 
top maximums in excess of $8,000. Requirements for 
these top salaries are generally stiff. Over 90 per cent 
of the schedules with tops over $8,000 require more 
than 10 years service for attainment of the maximum, 
and more than one-third require possession of the doc- 
torate. 

Maximums over $8,000 are a reality as well as a 
policy expressed by salary schedules. In only three of 
the schedules reported is it impossible to reach the 
maximum in fifteen years or less. Salaries of $8,000 and 
over are being paid in 49 districts for basic teaching 
assignments, exclusive of extra pay for extra work or for 
administrative responsibilities. 


tion we find that more than $60,000,000 was added to 
the salary budgets of California school districts. Since 
this is well in excess of the increase in State aid, it is 
clear that local citizens have continued to increase their 
support of salaries at about the same rate as in past 
years. It is also obvious that most of the increased State 
apportionment has gone either directly or indirectly 
into salaries. 

Of course, not all districts have done this. A few have 
even reduced local taxes as a result of receiving more 
State money. Most teachers, however, have benefited 
directly from the CTA’s success in obtaining $35,000,000 
in additional State apportionments and from local chap- 
ters’ activities in supporting increased local revenues, 
This year’s salary record should encourage teachers to 
























The total increase in teacher salaries paid this year 


in comparison to last year, may be calculated by mul- 
tiplying the raise in the average salary by the number 





By Wanda |. Rector 
“rT HIS is me,” he said. The chubby 


finger pointed proudly to his 
drawing. I looked to Johnny, then 
back to the drawing again. The pic- 
ture didn't look like Johnny to me but 
what was most important was that 
the picture looked like Johnny to 
Johnny. 

As Johnny grows older, he may not 
call attention to his self-picture. He 
may not be very proud of it. It’s a 
certainty that he will not label atti- 
tudes concerning himself, lump them 
together and say, “This is I!” 

In fact his self-concept may be no 
clearer to him than his very young 
drawing was to me. Many false con- 
cepts get into these self-concepts of 
ourselves. But they are there, false or 
true, and they rule our lives unless 
help is given us to bring about the 





“Oh, so-so, I guess. How was your 
day?” 


of teachers involved. When we carry out this multiplica- 


“This Is Me” 


necessary insight to see ourselves 
more clearly. 

As teacher-counselors, it is a chal- 
lenge. First, we need to know our- 
selves. How can we help others if our 
own insight is out of focus? We need 
to make a self-exploratory inventory. 
And then we need to do something 
about it. There is no magic formula. 
It is a slow and difficult process. All 
that lives grows, but it is up to us to 
mold that growing, even though the 
necessity of almost constant pruning 
may be sometimes painful. 

After we have gained insight, can 
we then help Johnny through the 
same process? It is not so easy as that, 
for Johnny, as well as every other in- 
dividual, is different. His growing to- 
wards the sun takes another path and 
} 5 obstacles are his own. We can, by 
trying, help Johnny to help himself. 
But even here is another major diffi- 
culty. 

We must be able to understand 
what Johnny is saying and what he 
means by what he’s saying. He uses 
words to tell us, but what do these 
same words mean to him and what do 
they mean to us? His meaning is col- 
ored by his experience, which is 
unique to him, yet the words are the 
same words which mav mean some- 
thing entirely different to you or to 
me. 

There are no specific sign-posts 


continue to support these State and local activities. 





—GARFORD G. GORDON 
CTA RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 












which declare the pitfalls of commu- 
nication. There must be a constant 
awareness of this danger. The dic- 
tionary says to communicate is to 
make known. It does not say to make 
known clearly, nor does it say to 
make known with confusion. Hence 
our problem of what Johnny is trying 
to make known. For this we need an 
inner ear to listen to what Johnny 
means rather than to catch the sound 
of the words he speaks. 

Yes, counseling is difficult, yet we 
as teachers are constantly called upon 
to counsel as we teach or to teach as 
we counsel. We can't help change 
Johnny’s behavior until we first help 
him to change his attitudes. We can't 
help him unless we can understand 
what he means by what he says. With 
patience, awareness, and “listening”. 
we CAN help Johnny. 






































"And that, sir, is when the idea 
struck me: Why not an accelerated 
driver education program?” 
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Operation Paper Work 


By Richard A. Rodd 


HAT do secondary teachers 
complain about most? High on 

the list would certainly be the in- 
creasingly heavy load of paper work 
connected with their teaching duties. 
Paper work, indeed, is more than a 
complaint—it’s an educational prob- 
lem! Teachers can not be expected to 
perform at peak efficiency if their 
energy has been sapped by hours of 
tedious clerical routine. Needed 
hours of preparation and of leisure 
time can be lost under the mounting 
burden of “Operation Paper Work.” 
An analysis of the problem reveals 
that paper work comes from two 
major sources: 1) forms, reports, rec- 
ords and other communications re- 
quired by the school or district; 2) 
tests, themes, notebooks and other 
pupil written work required by teach- 
ers. Obviously, neither school forms 
nor pupil written work can be elimi- 
nated. Is it possible, then, to reduce 
the amount of teacher time spent in 
paper routine, without lowering the 
quality of instruction? A common- 
sense answer would seem to indicate 
a reduced load of clerical work would 


Mr. Rodd teaches English and so- 
cial studies at Horace Mann junior 
high school in Los Angeles, got his 
introduction to surplus paper-work 


as a reserve officer in the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 
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improve instruction, by freeing the 
teacher for the more creative work 
involved in the preparation and pres- 
entation of effective classroom les- 
sons. 

Logically, there are two major 
ways to reduce the load. The first is 
to find better ways of organizing and 
completing clerical routine. Even 
though the work itself may not be 
reduced, the time spent on it may 
be lessened by employing more effi- 
cient methods. Most experienced 
teachers, for example, have devel- 
oped “short cuts” in correcting tests 
and grading themes. Many teachers 
use the more capable pupils in their 
classes to help collect, correct, re- 
cord, and return pupil written work. 

The second way of reducing the 
clerical load consists in reducing the 
amount of work to be done—in other 
words, cutting off the load at its 
source. Since we have already said 
that there are two main sources of 
paper work—school reports and pupil 
written work—this second approach 
would involve: 


1. Analysis by school and district admin- 
istrators to determine whether teacher 
clerical time could be reduced by one 
or more of the following: 

a. reducing the number of required 
reports, forms, records, etc. 

b. designing shorter reports, etc. 

c. hiring additional clerical help, to 
siphon off some of the load 

d. distributing more equitably the re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance 
of records and the completion of 
reports 

2. Analysis by teachers to determine 
whether their clerical time could be 
reduced by one or more of the follow- 
ing: 

a. reducing the number of written 
assignments 

b. reducing the Jength of written as- 
signments 

c. having pupils correct their own, or 
each other’s, written work, when 
this is within their capabilities 

d. using oral, rather than written, 
methods of instruction whenever 
possible 


This second approach to the prob- 
lem of paper work deserves further 
mention. It is quite possible that the 
greater part of teachers’ clerical 
work is self-imposed. Many teachers, 
particularly in the academic subjects, 
grade literally hundreds of papers 
each week, in the belief that large- 
scale assignment and correction of 
pupil written work is necessary in 
1) learning to write correctly; 2) re- 
taining information; and 3) evaluat- 
ing achievement. 

Opposed to this belief are the fol- 
lowing statements, supported by con- 


siderable research and subscribed to 
by experts in learning theory: 

1. Correctness in writing is not related to 
the sheer amount of writing done. Pu- 
pils write best when they have a real 
(to them) purpose in writing and when 
= recognize that correct grammar 
and usage are necessary social skills. 

2. Retention of information is not neces- 
sarily increased through such activities 
as outlining or writing out answers to 
questions. Information (and attitudes 
and ideas, as well) is retained best 
when it develops out of, and is applied 
to, problems which are meaningful to 
the pupils. Whether information devel- 
oped in response to a problem is put in 
writing is less important, from the 
standpoint of retention, than whether 
the problem itself was meaningful. 

. Pupil written work offers only one kind 
of achievement. The ability to partici- 
a effectively in class discussions may 

e equally, if not more, important a 
criterion of learning. The real test of a 
person’s learning, in the adult world as 
well as in school, is his ability to ex- 
press his ideas to others, in speech as 
well as in writing. 

Paper work is a problem, certainly, 
but it is not an insoluble one. When 
administrators and teachers recog- 
nize that the only justification for any 
educational practice is its contribu- 
tion, directly or indirectly, to pupil 
learning, they will be in a position to 
analyze paper work in its proper per- 
spective. This new perspective may 
well result in the elimination of some 
administrative and instructional prac- 
tices which have added to the bur- 
den of “Operation Paper Work.” 
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“Okey, class... TIME! Turn to 
Part Ill, page 63, read the directions 
carefully, and...” 
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Mixing their own 
chemicals (above), 
these beginning stu- 
dents learn scientific 
aspects of camera 
craft. A member of the 
class (right) takes her 
turn modeling before 
lights and lenses. 






vides opportunities for 
“mood” interpretation. 
Photography students “see” 
patterns and textures (right) 
for the first time. This is a 
view of a building air vent. 
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The Camera Wins [ts Spurs 


By Judd Grenier 


TORRANCE mother, admiring her son’s photog- 

raphy at El Camino College’s annual open house 
last spring, turned to the student guide and said, “I had 
no idea Jim was doing that well with the camera. I 
wish I could learn some of these photographic tech- 
niques myself.” 

“You can,” the student said. “Sign up for the course 
in beginning photography here at E] Camino.” 

“Me go back to school?” the mother laughed and 
shook her head. 

But this fall, with two afternoons a week free for 
activities outside-the-home, the Torrance housewife en- 
rolled at her local junior college. She is one of 24 
students currently learning basic camera operation in 
Camino’s beginning photography program. 

Her son, who received his A.A. degree with a major 
in photography last June, is now working in the photo 
laboratory of a local aircraft industry. 

Today photography is one of the many fields in which 


the California junior college is meeting the needs of the J 


community it serves. Photography has won its spurs as 
an essential part of the state’s educational program. No 
school is really complete without it. 
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In 1956-57, El] Camino’s student photography helped 
the student newspaper, the Warwhoop, win an All- 
American rating, and was the main reason the school 
yearook, the Warrior, was ranked third best in South- 
ern California by judges in UCLA’s Dickson Memorial 
competition. 

E! Camino’s administration relied on student photog- 
raphy for two well-illustrated brochures sent residents 
in the seven school districts it serves. We like to think 
this “Report to the Stockholders” played a part in the 
voters overwhelming approval of a tax override last 
May. 

In the up-to-date school, a student’s photographic 
work doesn't gather dust on the shelf in the teacher’s 
office. 

Besides the school newspaper, yearbook, and public 
relations, student prints should be displayed in campus 
showcases and hallways, in the theater lobby and the 
student lounge, and a complete exhibit can be mounted 
for open house. 

The study of photography is, in a sense, a general 
education, for a student must be versed in the creative 
arts as well as the sciences and social sciences to do 
his job well. 

El Camino’s beginning photography course teaches 
the student proper darkroom procedures and picture- 
taking techniques, along with other scientific and es- 
thetic aspects of photography. 

The class makes field trips to industrial plants in the 
area, to such natural beauty spots as the Palos Verdes 
coastline, and to civic interest-centers such as Olvera 
Street in Los Angeles and Pier Avenue in Hermosa 
Beach. 

With guidance, the student attempts to interpret 
photographically his impressions of a particular locality 
—from sweeping panoramic views of the ocean to close- 
ups of hot, greasy hamburger shops, and rough textures 
in the wall of an old building. 

Students and teacher then compare notes and offer 
friendly criticism of each other’s prints. 

We try to develop new ways of “seeing” an object, 
to discover photographic possibilities in everything 
around us, and to visualize the finished print before we 
click the shutter. 

After a semester in beginning photography, the stu- 
dent is eligible to enroll in a course in photo-journalism 
and to work as a photographer for one of the school 
publications. 

Community newspapers give student photographers 
the chance to see their work in print. 

Students and former students are currently working 
as photographers for the Inglewood Daily News, the 
Redondo Beach Daily Breeze, the Torrance Herald, the 
Gardena Valley News, and many other local papers. 

In addition to the paying jobs, student photography 
is sent regularly to such papers as the Los Angeles 
Times, Examiner, Herald-Express and Mirror-News, and is 
often printed with credit. 

This kind of recognition helps a student gain con- 
fidence in his work and rewards his long hours of 
practice and effort. 

Photography students who catch the creative “fever” 
of the craft find it hard to leave school at the end of the 
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day. It’s one of the few subjects in which a teacher has 
to threaten his students and sometimes resort to force to 
get them home in time for supper. 

This semester, students in beginning and advanced 
photography formed a Camino Camera Club in order 
to continue their work and friendly association outside 
the classroom. 

The club seeks to stimulate interest in photography 
among the student body, as well as to improve the 
techniques of its members. 

In addition to the fun and experience E] Camino 
students gain from their camera work, they take pride 
in being responsible for all the school’s photography. 

There is no need to call in an outside professional or 
a faculty member if the college wants a picture taken. 
A student is always available, eager to “learn by doing.” 

Nine times out of ten the student will do a better job. 


Mr. Grenier is an instructor of pho- 
tography at El Camino college, Los 
Angeles county. All pictures used in 
this article were taken recently by 
members of his photography classes. 


Photo students (top) on a field trip to nearby Palos 
Verdes coastline. Sports pictures provide action- 
packed stories and better coverage for school news- 
paper and annual. Industry shots (bottom)—in 
this case the El Segundo refinery—test student 
talents for handling night lighting problems. 
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Parliament buildings 
on London’s Thames 
river is a tourist sight, 
as well as the famous 
changing of guard at 
Buckingham palace. 


Travelworld photo 


People of Holland, 
with their colorful 
costumes, offer oppor- 
tunities for picture- 
taking. Below—Swiss 
architecture beside 
clear lakes cannot be 
matched for beauty. 


Travelworld photo 


Here are some timely tips 


on that trip you hope to 
take this summer..... 


Se UMMERTIME ... vacation time 
. . . when skies are blue and the 
earth is wide. When desks and school. 
rooms begin to merge mistily into the 
past and there is only the reality of 
the unknown brought closer by the 
loosened foot. Vacation time . 
travel time! 

Americans travel all over the face 


of the globe. Last year, perhaps inf 


view of the Egypt-Suez crisis, some 
Americans avoided the Middle East 
... but they went other places. Maybe 
because when they come home, 
Americans realize they are still the 
luckiest people in the world. 

And now—now is the time to start 
planning your trip . . . if you havent 
begun already. Here’s what's avail- 
able. 

There is going to be a Rocky 
Mountain States Seminar, sponsored 
by the Montana Education Associa- 
tion and NEA Travel Division, in co- 
operation with several western states 
colleges. It starts June 23, runs for 
five weeks, and costs $395 plus col- 
lege fees. You will become ac. 
quainted with the forms and pro- 
cesses of nature — her watersheds, 
wilderness, wildlife, erosion. Your 
journey starts in Denver, moves to 
Santa Fe and neighboring New Mexi- 
can towns where Indian culture flour: 
ished before the white man came. 
You will go into the heart of the In- 
dian country and drive across Ari- 
zona to Navajo and Hopi reserva- 
tions. You will see the Grand Canyon 
and then move on to Utah, Montana, 
Wyoming and so back to Denver. 
NEA Travel Service, 1201-16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. will give 
you a detailed itinerary and list of 
schools cooperating in the seminar. 
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Bright skies, clean 
sand, and sea air at- 
tract at glamorous 


DS Bermuda’s Mid-Ocean 
Club. Sailing and golf 
O are top sports. Below, 


variety of transporta- 
tion is typically Ber- 
mudan, as is cast-iron 
Gibb Hill lighthouse. 


me Almost Here | 


If you want to go on your own, or 12. You will spend two magic-tinged 
1 time § with your own friends, Greyhound — weeks in the land of our good neigh- 
1d. the Tours will let you See America First. bor to the south, visiting Mexico City, 
chool- § Pick your spot and ask for their pam- Fortin, Cuernavaca, Taxco and Aca- 
ito the fF phlets; they have many. pulco. Tour will be limited to CTA- 
lity of How about New England, for ex- NEA members 21 years of age and 
vy the ff ample? There's the Lexington-Con- older. Get the very complete itinerary 
> cord area, famous battlegrounds, from Mohun International Travels, 
Paul Revere’s house, Bunker Hill, 1500 El Camino, San Carlos. 
e face ff and “Old Ironsides.” Greyhound will John Candia, whom CTA members 
aps in offer tours, or you can write Arnold will remember for his Mexican trip 
some f§ Tours, 79 Newbury St., Boston, Mass- two years ago, again will take a tour 
> East & achusetts. party into Mexico. This will be of- 
Aaybe§ If your head’s in the clouds and_ fered by NEA Travel Service, and 
10me, f that’s where you want to travel, look- — you can get information from Wash- 
i] the} ing down at miniature towns and __ ington. This tour is scheduled to leave 
rivers that look like stripped twigs around June 26th, and will cost $380. 
) start B on a relief map, call United Air Lines. Hawaii, traditionally the land of 
avent They'll get you where you want to go, _ enchantment, frequently beckons the 
avail-§ fast and courteously. But if you want teacher from California. Howard 
to go by coach, sign up early, or youll Tours, 578 Grand Avenue, Oakland muda Trade Development Board, 
.ocky § find yourself paying for first-class... 10, will send you folders on the is- Hamilton, Bermuda. 
sored f§ or did you have this in mind anyway? lands and the trips offered there. Californians are frequent visitors 
socia- ff} Some of you will want to head CTA-member Osgood Hilton also of- to the Orient, and one favorite way 
in co- fj North this summer, for the Canadian fers trips to Hawaii, reservations at _ of getting there is via American Presi- 
states f§ Rockies. Go there by Canadian Paci- the Waikiki Hotel and sightseeing for dent Lines. Their Public Relations 
ns for ff fic, the train with the glass dome that $495. Get his folders by writing P.O. Department at 311 California Street, 
is col-f§ lets you see the glorious scenery on Box 1007, Vallejo. Can’t you picture San Francisco, will be glad to send 
1e ac: the way. There’s a Canadian Pacific yourself now, sailing from San Fran- you information on the Far East and 
1 pro-§ office at 165 Post Street, San Fran- cisco for a wonderful five-day ocean what you can see there, via their 
sheds, cisco, or 530 W. 6th Street, Los An- voyage, landing in warm, sunny Ha- President ships. Howard Tours, men- 
Your geles, where counselors can supply waii... swimming at Waikiki, going _ tioned above in connection with Ha- 
yes tof you with folders on Victoria, Banff, toa Luau, sightseeing on Oahu, gasp-__ waii, also offers an interesting tour to 
Mexi-@ Lake Louise . . . or what have you? ing at Mauna Loa on the big island the Orient, including Hawaii, Phil- 
flour @ If Canada isn’t far enough north, of Hawaii... ! ippines, Hong Kong and Japan. The 
came. there’s Alaska. Anchorage is the larg- Maybe you'd rather visit some is- tour is 65 days, and emphasizes social 
he In-{M est city there, while to the northeast lands off the Eastern United States, and evening events, in addition to 
s Ari-M about a hundred miles, you will find for a change. Well, there’s Bermuda _ sightseeing. 
serva-f@ Mount McKinley National Park, with . . . where even the hotels sound like Ozzie Hilton also specializes in 
anyon 20,270-foot Mount McKinley, the _ lazy living: Ariel Sands, Coral Cot- _ trips to the Orient, and offers colorful 
ntana, fm highest peak in North America. Ask tages, Faraway Cottage Colony, The and interesting folders. He’s at P.O. 
enver.f™ Your travel agent about Alaskan Ledgelets, Sunny Isle Cottages ... Box 1007, Vallejo. 
h St,@ cruise tours. Bermuda is truly beautiful. Any of But Europe is still the Queen of 
1 givell Or how about Mexico? Dr. Rex the travel agents who advertise in the teacher's travel goals. Historied, 
list off Turner will lead a tour there this CTA Journal can give you folderson troubled Europe, who gave us so 
inar. Summer, leaving San Francisco July _ it, or you can write direct to the Ber- much that is good! 
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Canada offers an abundance of fish-filled lakes and rugged moun- 
tain scenery. Emerald Lake and Mt. Burgess are beautiful. 


Information from Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The tours to Europe offered by ad- 
vertisers in CTA Journal are many 
and varied. Study the offerings in 
your Journal and then send for fold- 
ers on the trips that you think would 
interest you most. There are escorted 
tours, trips you can take on your own, 
and flexible plans whereby you can 
select your own itinerary. 

If you have been abroad before, 
you may wish to go on your own this 
time, making many of your own ar- 
rangements. Airlines and railroads 
abroad have offices in this country 
where you may consult experts. Many 
of these people advertise in the Jour- 
nal — for example, French National 
Railroads, who will send you beauti- 
ful folders on France. 

On the other hand, if you are ad- 
venturesome, you may want to have 
your own car while you are in Eu- 
rope. Citroen, one of the world’s 
great automotive names, is making 
cars available to travelers in Europe 
on a plan whereby you may buy the 
car for use while abroad, and then re- 
sell while there, or else bring it home 
with you. Citroen has offices in Bev- 
erly Hills at 8423 Wilshire Boulevard. 
Another dealer, Holiday Motors, of 
5015 Van Nuys Blvd., Sherman Oaks, 
is offering a similar plan. 

The Comparative Education Tour, 
sponsored by Loyola University and 
CTA-SS, offers 45 actual days in their 
second annual tour. You fly from 
N. Y. via KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
direct to Cork, Ireland, for the kick- 
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off of your European tour. Number 
is limited, so plan early; write 1115 
Wiladonda Drive, La Canada. 

Chester Dean, also from the south- 
ern part of the state, again offers his 
“once in a lifetime tour,” leaving June 
22. Ruth Drewes will give you a tour 
that takes advantage of the polar 
route to Europe. She is at 10804 
Ashby Avenue, Los Angeles 64. Dr. 
Dean is at 1863 W. 54th Street, Los 
Angeles 62. Both have detailed itin- 
eraries available. 

One of the NEA tours this summer 
will take advantage of the polar 
route, too. This is the NEA Tour to 
Scandinavia and Europe. Partici- 
pants in this tour may obtain aca- 
demic credit if desired. You fly to 
Bergen, Norway, thence to Stock- 
holm and then as far south as Rome 
and other points—all on Scandina- 
vian Airlines System’s polar route 
flight. Get information from NEA 
Tours in Washington. 

Professor Tarbell, of Lafayette, of- 
fers Around the World, Around South 
America, Around Africa, the Middle 
East, four separate tours of Europe, 
and a trip to Russia. Write him at 
Lafayette College, Easton, Penna. 
Also in the east are Arnold Tours, 
who specialize in tours of New Eng- 
land as mentioned above, but who 
also offer various types of European 
tours. Their ad is like a coupon where 
you can check the type tour in which 
you are interested. 

The Richmond Travel Bureau, 


3309 Macdonald Avenue, Richmond 
California, offer you an escorted mo. 
tor coach tour of Europe. Departur 
is June 26 from San Francisco inter. 
national airport; you fly overseas with 
British Overseas Airways and cover 
seven countries abroad. A 70-day tou 
of Europe can be yours through 
Europe Summer Tours, 255 Sequoia 
Box S, Pasadena. 

Dr. Max Berg offers his “new look’ 
in travel where you can arrange g 
plan and purpose for your trip. You 
may take any part of his tour—evena 
single country—or participate in any 
educational project you like. His itin- 
erary is lengthy and detailed, and if 
you are interested in attending sum. 
mer sessions at world-famous Euro- 
pean universities, write him at Saint 
Mary’s College, California. That's all 
the address you need. 

Dr. D. Sterling Wheelwright, of 
course, many Journal readers know, 
and he again brings his Music and 
Art Tour of Europe. Scheduled events 
include the World’s Fair at Brussels, 
the music festivals at Salzburg, Bay- 












Charming towns of Brittany—this is 
a street in Morlaix—hold excitement 
at every turn. Note the Hotel Little 
Red Riding Hood at left. Travelworld 
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The headdress of this 
Zulu matron may sug- 
gest something to 
travelers in search of 
fashions. Right: Afri- 
can menfolk have style 


too. Sabena Air Lines 


reuth, and Glyndebourne. Six units 
of college credit may be earned. Con- 
tact Dr. Wheelwright at San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco 27. 

Hilton Tours, mentioned also in 
connection with Hawaii and the Ori- 
ent, present a 68-day European tour, 
leaving Oakland June 17th, and cross- 
ing the continent by Canadian Pacific 
to Montreal where you sail on the 
Empress of Britain to Scotland. From 
$1525. 

Why not write the Scandinavian 
Travel Commission, 630 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 20, for their book- 
let, “Welcome to Scandinavia.” This 
area, rich in scenic beauty, with its 
fjords, lakes and fairy-tale towns, is 
becoming increasingly popular with 
travelers who like its clean crispness. 
You will find opera, ballet, and drama 
in addition to natural wonders. And 
Scandinavian food——! 

A tour about as inexpensive as any 
you ll find is offered by Caravan 
Tours, 220 S. State Street, Chicago 4. 
You will visit 11 countries during a 
personally escorted tour. There are 
several tours, with the first leaving 
as early as May 22nd, the last Sep- 
tember 5th. Cost is from $798. Write 
Caravan for their Booklet No. 48. 

Africa, no longer quite so much 
the “dark continent,” is making a bid 
for the American tourist dollar. Lan- 
seair Travel Service, 109 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 2, announces a 
special tour for teachers and students, 
utilizing air travel, steamship travel, 
train and motor coach. Tour leaves 
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New York July 3, and returns to New 
York August 30. You can also get 
information on this same tour from 
South African Railways, 655 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 

Another African tour leaves New 
York July 1, taking a small conducted 
party through the Belgian Congo, 
Kenya and other interesting places. 
This tour will be conducted by Mrs. 
Frank Schubert, 3230 Lowry Road, 
Los Angeles 27, California. 

There will be other offerings in the 
spring issues of the Journal. Be sure to 
watch your advertising columns and 
then write for itineraries on those 
trips that intrigue you. Get your 
travel books, buy your travelers 
checks (from First National City Bank 
of New York, 52 Wall Street, New 
York) and pack your bags. Incident- 
ally, the bank just mentioned used to 
have a booklet on currency values 
throughout Europe; it would be a 
good thing to have with you if still 
available. 

Pan American World Airways of- 
fers tips to travelers that sound inter- 
esting and sensible. A dollar-saving 
bit of advice is that Americans bound 
for Europe can often save money by 
changing their dollars at free-market 
rates in the United States. Free-mar- 
ket money tends to be somewhat 
cheaper to buy than money at the 
official or government rate. But if 
you do take foreign currency abroad, 
you must observe the currency re- 
strictions enforced by each country. 

PanAm also warns that you should 


register any valuable article of for- 
eign manufacture such as a watch, 
camera or typewriter with the United 
States Customs before you leave. 
This proof of prior possession will 
save you from paying customs duty 
on these articles when you return. 


If you're going overseas, don’t for- 
get you must have a smallpox vacina- 
tion certificate less than three years 
old in order to re-enter the U.S. 


And when you're abroad—remem- 
ber you are an American ambassador, 
and it is from travelers abroad that 
most peoples in other countries get 
their attitudes about the United 
States. Have fun! 


—VIVIAN TOEWE 
Journal advertising 


Candia to Lead 
NEA Mexico Tour 


John A. Candia, teacher of Span- 
ish at Centennial senior high school, 
Compton, and lecturer on Mexico in 
Los Angeles Adult Schools, will con- 


duct his fifth 
NEA bus tour 
of Mexico this 
summer. 

Candia has 
an extensive 
first hand 
knowledge of 
the people and 
places of Mex- 
ico. 

The group 
will enter Mex- 
ico at Nogales 
and follow the 
new West Coast Highway. Return 
trip will be by the Central Highway, 
re-entering the United States at El 
Paso, Texas. 

The 32-day trip to major points of 
interest in Mexico, which will start 
from Los Angeles on June 26, will 
cost $380 and includes 20 meals. The 
itinerary includes visits to schools and 
a reception with Mexican teachers in 
Mexico City. 

Application and a $50 deposit may 
be sent at once to NEA Division of 
Travel Service, 1201 - 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Tour space can- 
not be guaranteed to late registrants. 


J. A. CANDIA 





So you want to goon an exchange... 


By Homer A. Alderman 


oi i HANKS if you will route this let- 
ter through the proper channels 
to any person on your staff who might 
be interested”. Thus began the letter 
to my superintendent, dated Febru- 
ary 20, 1956 from Lahaina, Maui, Ha- 
waii. We became interested, (the we 
being Mrs. A. and the four children), 
completed arrangements and left San 
Francisco on July 7 on board a United 
Air Lines DC-6-B bound for Hono- 
lulu. 

I was one of three principals and 
twenty-eight teachers on exchange in 
the Islands during the past school 
year. 

While on exchange you continue to 
be paid by your home district so that 
retirement and other deductions do 
not become complicated. On the 
“outer islands” there are usually 
teacher's and principal's cottages pro- 
vided by the county at a minimum 
rental charge. In Honolulu you might 
have to rent (this is quite expensive) 
unless you are able to exchange 
houses also. 

Exchanges can be initiated at either 
end of the line, once the interested 
person has the approval to do so. If 
interested in an Island exchange, 
write to the Deputy Superintendent, 
Personnel Division, Department of 
Public Instruction, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. The final approval of the ex- 
change rests with the D.P.I. Board 
of Commissioners and your own local 
Board. 

In our particular case, we ex- 
changed principalships, cars, and our 
own home for a principal’s cottage 
adjacent to the school grounds. Most 
of such cottages are on or very close 
to school grounds. This has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The Kame- 
hameha III School in Lahaina was an 
old building (1913) which was being 
replaced by a very modern five wing 


Mr. Alderman is principal of Fre- 
mont school in Menlo Park, his sev- 
enth year in the district. 
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Try Hawaii for an enriching 
experience, advises this Califor- 
nian, who spent last year in the 


colorful Islands. 


structure. It was a K-8 school with 
an enrollment of 780 pupils, most of 
whom were Japanese-Americans, as 
were most of the faculty. 

The Island of Maui is geographi- 
cally the second largest of the Ha- 
waiian chain and ranks third popula- 
tion-wise. It is richin history, Lahaina 
having been the capitol of the king- 
dom during the reign of King Kame- 
hameha III over a century ago. The 
Lahainaluna high school, which is in 
the West Maui Mountains two miles 
above Lahaina, was established in 
1831. It is the oldest American school 
west of the Rockies and is now one 
of two public high schools in Amer- 
ica having a boarding department. 
The Iao (Ee-ow) Valley and Needle is 
a beautiful spot which reminded us 
a bit of our own Yosemite. In the low 
plateau area between East and West 
Maui are the cane fields which make 
the Hawaiian Commercial and Sugar 
Company the largest U.S. sugar cane 
producer. 


Pss-st! It worked. You’ve been 
made a vice-principal.” 


Dominating all of East Maui is the 
huge crater of Haleakala (the House 
of the Sun), the largest dormant vol- 
cano in the world. It has a majesty 
and grandeur that only the violence 
of nature sometimes imparts to cer. 
tain areas. The lower western slopes 
of Haleakala are quite dry while the 
eastern slopes are a rain forest area. 
On the eastern shoreline is the little 
town of Hana that has really been 
modernized by Paul Fagan of the late 
San Francisco Seals. The topography 
of all of the Islands presents areas 
varying from almost arid to extremely 
wet, in a very short distance. The 
rainfall varies from six to 600 inches 
on the same island. 

Most of the people on Maui are 
Japanese - Americans thus affording 
us the rich experience of learning 
much of the culture and customs of f 
these fine people as well as that of 
the other Islanders. If only one word 
could be used to describe the out- 
standing characteristic of the Island- 
ers—that word would be kindness. In 
Honolulu, on Kauai, and all over 
Maui we were shown this kindness in 
so many ways. It is a type of kindness 
that knows no barrier as to race, creed 
or color. 

Many things will linger long in our 
memories but the most outstanding 
will be the Lahainaluna 125th Anni- 
versary with twelve hundred guests, 
meeting Governor and Mrs. King, 
being a delegate to the Territorial 
P.T.A. Convention in Honolulu, Santa 
Claus coming to Lahaina in a shiny 
black and red Corvette, the tidal 
wave of March 9, 1957, the Brooklyn 
Dodgers playing at the Maui County 
Fair, the two and a half day stay in 
the Haleakala crater, and the one 
hundred and forty leis received on 
the last day of school. 

As an Island youngster would say § 
in pidgin English, “try come”. It is an 
enriching experience in many, many 
ways. 
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To teach without sight is 
possible, says this student 


Blindness Is Only 


A Nutsance 


Arturo Baca demonstrates 
that good teaching does 

not require eyes, but one 
must have the power to “see.” 


= of eyesight has not meant loss of confidence or 
determination to Arturo F. Baca, who expects soon 
to fulfill a life-long ambition—to be a high school teacher 
of Spanish. 


This semester Baca is completing work at University 
of California, Davis, after finishing a successful student- 
teaching experience last spring at Sacramento’s Grant 
union high school. He had first hoped that he might 
teach agriculture but switched to Spanish as a major 
field in order to restrict his activities to the classroom. 


Determination Was Necessary 


“Baca’s success began with his own great determina- 
tion and sincerity,” Gene S. Jacobsen, supervisor of stu- 
dent teaching on the Davis campus, said recently. 


“After that came help and encouragement from those 
who recognized his ability. As a result, this promising 
young man can do an important part to relieve the short- 
age of well-trained teachers.” 


Baca, whose home is in Santa Monica, has been slowly 
losing his sight since childhood because of a gradual de- 
terioration of the ocular retina. Since 1953, he has been 
almost totally blind. 


After graduation in 1954 from California State Poly- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo, Baca worked as an 
agricultural trainee in banana production in Honduras, 
Central America. His lack of sight, however, proved too 
great a handicap for this type of work. 


Back in California, Baca enrolled for an eight-month 
course of orientation and Braille instruction at the Oak- 
land Orientation Center for Adult Blind. Then, with the 
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Instructing a biology class at Grant union high school 
in Sacramento, blind Arturo Baca finds no difficulty in 
moving about the classroom and using the blackboard. 
When he completes his studies this summer, he will be 
prepared to accept a full-time teaching job in agricul- 
ture, biology and Spanish. He enjoys classroom teaching. 








aid and encouragement of Allen Jenkins, administrator 
at the Oakland Orientation Center, he applied for ad- 
mission to the teacher-training program at the University 
of California, Davis. 

“The first reaction of our teacher-training staff,” Su- 
pervisor Jacobsen recalls, “was to recommend that Mr. 
Baca not be admitted because of his handicap. 

“But upon talking with him about the problems in- 
volved, we soon realized that in spite of his disability, 
he was personally well-adjusted and had great determi- 
nation to become a teacher. Because of this, we decided 
to admit him to the program.” 

A successful blind teacher in the Los Angeles school 
system, Dr. Isabelle Grant, has given Baca frequent en- 
couragment and has permitted him to “observe” the 
teaching methods she employs in her classroom. 

“In our classes,” Jacobsen pointed out, “Mr. Baca has 
asked for no favors and no special consideration. We 
have been frank and honest with him, pointing out those 
areas that could be ‘stumbling blocks’ for him. 


Completes Course Easily 


“He completed his on-campus semester last winter 
with no difficulty. Then, in spite of the odds against him, 
he asked us to try to place him in a high school as a 
student teacher.” 

“The teachers at Grant and the instructors and stu- 
dents at Davis have all been wonderful,” Baca said 
early this month. “The experience here is showing me 
just what I need to know to be a good teacher. The ques- 
tion most frequently asked me is, “What do you do about 
the discipline problem? My answer is always that the 
situation is in no way different or more difficult for a 
blind teacher than it is for a sighted one. Blindness, in 
my opinion, is not a deterrent and I consider it only a 
nuisance.’ 
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One of the executives who repre- 
sents the school of “rugged individu- 
alism” stated that the “phantom,” or 
the real thing that makes business 
function can be clearly presented to 
participating teachers. Thus, it was 
necessary for the executives to ex- 
plain to the teachers the reasons lying 
behind each business decision. With 
this format in mind we set up a 
“buddy” system in order that at least 
two participating teachers could have 
the opportunity of talking with each 
executive. This would create oppor- 
tunity for comprehending the basic 
reasons behind business decisions. 

Many companies are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the fact that their 
“way of life” is not understood by the 
general public. The cooperating com- 
panies hoped accurately to present 
this picture to participating teach- 
ers who, in turn, would present the 
picture to their students. We believed 
that teachers were the most import- 
ant link in this chain of events. 

The 18 teachers who participated 
in this program recognized the un- 
usual opportunity presented to “shad- 
ow” the key executives of 14 suc- 
cessful industrial organizations in the 
San Joaquin area. Many of these 
teachers wanted to question the exec- 
utives on their procedure and 
thoughts regarding business deci- 
sions. In addition, many of them felt 
a responsibility of adequately repre- 
senting the teacher to the business 
executive. 

Both the teachers and the business 
executives were anxious to present to 
each other a favorable picture re- 
garding their own activities. 


In the majority of cases the teach- 
ers resided in the central valley of 
northern California. Some came from 
the coast region. Their positions var- 
ied within the school system and in- 
cluded such fields as industrial arts, 
work experience coordinator, social 
studies, department chairman, home- 
making, mathematics, placement and 
counselor. 

The cooperating companies are en- 
gaged in such varied fields of busi- 
ness as heavy industry, petroleum, 
packaging, electronics, wood prod- 
ucts, ceramics, food processing, and 
communications. Again, it can be 
seen that by the wide variation of ex- 
Posiire, the “students” were given an 
unusual opportunity to observe many 
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diversified businesses in a short 
period of time. 

The first week’s activities of the 
workshop took place on the College 
of Pacific’s campus. During this time, 
an intensive program was presented 
to the “students” — outlining the basis 
of the scope and function of Amer- 
ican business enterprise—for it was 
the expressed objective of this work- 


“I just want to tell you, Virgil, that 
ever since we had that little chat 
about low belt-lines, your attitude has 
been perfectly super.” 


shop to acquaint the “students” with 
policies used by business and indus- 
try in order that this information 
might be used as the basis for curri- 
cula and study. Also, during the first 
week, several events took place which 
were designed to put the students in 
the proper frame of reference such 
as a speech by a representative of the 
local labor relations organization, a 
tour around the “Industrial City of 
Stockton,” and several short visits to 
local industrial facilities. 

During the second through fourth 
weeks, the students were assigned to 
various businesses on a basis of their 
own personal selection, and it was 
during this period that the “shadow- 
ing of the executive” actually took 
place. The students went in pairs, as 
this facilitated their observations 
with executives. 

The companies cooperating in this 
program agreed to instruct the “stu- 
dents” on the “how” and “why” of 
their particular industry, with empha- 
sis on these main items: 

(1) Business Ownership and Organiza- 

tion. 

(2) Management Functions 

(3) Financial Control 


(4) Marketing and Sales 
(5) Labor-Management Relations 


(6) Production 
(7) Public Relations 
(8) Product Development 


Many of the companies actually 
had a detailed time schedule which 
they used to control the movements 
of the “students” in order to facilitate 
their educational experience. Such 
activities as an airplane flight to the 
Sierra to observe the forests of a lum- 
ber company and a comprehensive 
tour of the modern research labora- 
tories of a petroleum company were 
part of the highlights of these experi- 
ences. Most of the students came in 
direct contact with the key execu- 
tives of the company, some of whom 
revealed their personal records and 
the detailed records of the company’s 
ownership and control. Others let the 
“students” sit at their desks and ob- 
serve them while they were under- 
taking varied and important deci- 
sions. In almost every case the day 
ended with a discussion period dur- 
ing which “students” and their “busi- 
ness professors” engaged in stimulat- 
ing discussions. 

The fifth week the “students” re- 
turned to the campus and engaged in 
discussions pertaining to observed ex- 
periences. Thus, the total picture was 
available to all “students” through 
this exchange of information and dis- 
cussion technique. Also during the 
last week, outstanding educators 
joined the discussions in order that 
these meaningful experiences could 
be related to the curriculum and 
course content of the “students” 
courses. 

A business attitudinal test was de- 
veloped by the Educational Psychol- 
ogy Department as a means of evalu- 
ating a shift in the “student’s” attitude 
towards business and industry as a 
result of having taken this course. 


A series of interviews was held 
with outstanding business leaders 
during which they discussed their at- 
titudes towards business and indus- 
try. These discussions were tape-re- 
corded, then re-run and statements 
were extracted which appeared to 
have significance. Each statement 
was typed on an individual card. A 
pack of 100 statements was included 
in the “Q” sort attitudinal test. 

This attitudinal survey was given 
to the “students” during the first hour 
of the first day of class; no further 
mention was made of this test, but on 

(Continued to page 50) 
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Computer 


Use Problem 
of Educator 


Data processing of 
tomorrow will require 


knowledge and logic 


HE advent of the electronic com- 

puter has done far more than 
relieve the business office of monot- 
onous clerical tasks at lower cost; it 
has also opened a new concept of im- 
proved management control through 
more scientific management tech- 
niques. To make the most of this 
concept, tomorrow's business man- 
agers will have to be well schooled 
in these methods, and in the math- 
ematical tools they involve. 

Where and how are they to be 
schooled? This is a question of in- 
creasing importance, and it deserves 
careful study by educators as well as 
business executives. 

To begin with, we must be mindful 
of the difference between the terms 
“training” and “education.” Industry 
itself will always bear the responsi- 
bility for training its personnel; but 
training at the industrial level can 
have optimum value only if the 
trainee has first received the solid 
grounding of education. And educa- 
tion, in business automation as in 
everything else, is the responsibility 
of educators. 

That, very briefly, is the thinking 
behind the establishment of Reming- 
ton Rand’s new Univac Educational 
Department—a group whose purpose 
is to instruct university professors in 
the techniques of electronic com- 
puter programming, so that they in 


ALAN D. MEACHAM, manager 
of Univac education department of 
Remington Rand Univac division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation, New York, 
speaks for business in this article. 
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This large-scale Univac computing system was installed in October, 1956, in 
the Computation Laboratory at Harvard University. Operator at console in 
center monitors work of central computer. Instructions are fed into computer 
from magnetic tapes by a bank of eight Uniservo units, shown at right. 


turn can make those techniques a part 
of their students’ undergraduate cur- 
ricula. 

The first step in the program was 
taken earlier this year with the an- 
nouncement that an intensive six- 
week summer course in data auto- 
mation and electronic computer 
programming would be offered, free 
of charge, at a number of colleges 
and universities throughout the coun- 
try. In addition to these courses, 
which have already claimed a wide 
and enthusiastic enrollment, it has 
been announced that college editions 
of programming texts will be made 
available to instructors wishing to 
teach data processing. The new de- 
partment will also give any help 
needed in the preparation of course 
outlines, and will supply visual aids 
for use in class work. 

Data processing will soon be as 
important in corporate structure as 


finance or sales; computers of all 
makes and kinds are logically the 
same in principle, and the success of 
any computer installation will always 
depend to a great extent on the 
people who administer it, on both 
the executive and the programming 
levels. 

The business executive of today, 
and from today onward, must be able 
to think in terms of electronic data 
automation. He must gear his entire 
philosophy of business management 
to a working knowledge of what elec- 
tronic computers can do, how they 
can be intelligently exploited to yield 
their maximum advantages. The man 
who lacks a thorough grasp of the po- 
tentials and limitations of this new 
science will be seriously handicapped 
in the business world of the future. 

Another great educational need ex- 
ists in the new profession of elec- 

(Continued to page 50) 
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Meaningful Education for the 


Migrant Child 


by Martin P. Gunderson 


URING and since World War II, there have been 

added to the migrants, who move with the crops, 
the families of Armed Forces personnel who move from 
camp to camp. Their moves may not be as frequent; 
but, nevertheless, they do face the problem of entrance 
into a new school situation. 

There are, among the migrants, families of various 
economic levels. Some of the children are from par- 
ents in the upper economic income group. There are 
some educational problems which are common to all 
groups. The problems of the low economic group are 
the most serious. 

The common problem for all these children is one 
of rapid absorption into the new school situation. Spe- 
cial attention must be given when they enroll in the 
school for the first time. Many of these children enter 
the new school with the idea that they may not be there 
long; therefore, they exert little or no effort in making 
friends. During the time of enrollment as much infor- 
mation as possible should be obtained and given to the 
teacher. The children should be helped to feel that this 
is their school. This can be done by counseling with 
them, and by having other children near the enrolling 
station who will show them around the school and 
escort them to ther rooms. Each class should have a 
welcoming committee with one child who will be a 
“pal” to the new pupil. 

At this point it might be well to insert a philosophy 
for working with these children: “Do the most you can 
for them while you have them.” 

Many of these come with few or no school records. 
Some type of short, rapid survey materials should be 
available so their achievement level can be discovered 
at once. Some of this material may be found in “Chil- 
dren Who Move with the Crops” and is available, with- 
out cost, from the office of the County Superintendent 
of School, M. and Mariposa Streets, Fresno 21, Cali- 
fornia. When the child is working at his own level and 
his own rate of speed, he is more quickly absorbed into 
the class and is soon ready to welcome another new 
pupil. 

Needless to say, each classroom should be enriched 
with a wide variety of instructional materials. There 
should be a good selection of interesting books on vari- 
ous reading levels, as well as materials which may be 
used for art, construction, science, and other educa- 
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Mr. Gunderson has been district superintendent at 
W estside school, Five Points, Fresno county, for 12 years. 
Pictures were provided by audio-visual department of 
Fresno County Schools office. In this cotton-growing re- 
gion there has been as high as 600 percent student turn- 
over in a year. The author was presented the Marshall 
Field Award in Education last February for his work with 
migrant children. This article was suggested by Dr. Paul 
E. Blackwood, specialist in elementary education of the 
U.S. Office of Education. The film, “Desk for Billie”, 
referred to here, was produced by NEA. It is the story 
of a California migrant girl who became a famous lec- 
turer and writer. CTA sponsored a state-wide TV show- 
ing of the film, had an audience of over three million in 
September 1956. The film is available for loan from CTA. 


tional projects that would be interesting to the children. 
These types of materials lend themselves readily to 
group and committee work and give the new pupil a 
greater sense of belonging to the group rather than one 
of being in competition with others. 

These children can make a contribution to the class 
by telling about the places they have been and show- 
ing the regions on the map. One eighth grade girl, when 
asked where she was born replied, “Alcohol.” After 
much hunting on the map, the class found she meant 
“El Cajon, California.” Because of their experiences, 
maps, places, and roads, have moye meaning. Road maps 
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Each year a cotton picker’s cabin is placed on the West- 
side school grounds. Homemaking and shop classes repair 
and remodel the cabin. Here students use a corner for a 
model table-setting, learn the essentials of homemaking. 
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provide excellent material for the study of road signs, 
( a good place to teach safe driving) map directions, and 
miles between points. The arithmetic program can be 
made realistic by finding cost of travel, miles per gal- 
lon, and cost and makes of cars. Study in piece work, 
money paid per hour for various kinds of work, kinds 
and sizes of foods to purchase, all of these have mean- 
ing to these children. The curriculum for the “children 
who move’ is even more effective for the children who 
do not move. 





Part of a first grade class listens to Teacher Maria Lus- 
cano, who was herself a migrant child of a cotton-picking 
family and who knows the problems of the migrant. 


Children should be taken on trips to visit the various 
industries in the area. These excursions, when well 
planned, teach the children to be more observant. Travel 
doesn't necessarily broaden; it only does so to one who 
has been trained to observe. For example, a trip to a 
dairy farm would give all children a much better 
understanding. 

The problems of the migrant child of the low income 
group are greater than those of the other two groups. 
One of the reasons is that they are more likely to follow 
a seasonal type of work and, therefore, make more 
moves each year. As they move from place to place, 
they may be exposed to communities where they are 
welcome as workers, but unwelcome as part of the 
community. Sometimes it becomes more apparent when 
the seasonal work is finished, and they are asked to 
move on. 

With this group there may be a feeling of social re- 
jection not only with the parents but with the children 
as well. A great deal can be accomplished on the first 
day of school to give these children a feeling of belong- 
ing and importance. One way is to send a letter home 
with the children inviting the parents to come to the 
school and get acquainted with the staff. The letter 
should carry information concerning the school and its 
program. Equally important with finding the children’s 
scholastic ability is the early discovery of any possible 
physical defects. If there is a nurse in the school, rapid 
screening can be done; if there is no nurse, the teacher 
should do this as soon as possible. Poor vision, a tre- 
mendous handicap to a child, can be discovered quickly 
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with a simple eye examination that can be carried on in 
the classroom. If the parents cannot afford glasses, most 
communities have organizations that are able to pur. 
chase them. Some of the other defects may be more 
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difficult to discover; but again, there are always helpful & shoul 
resources in the community which are available to one § what 
who makes the effort to find them. When the parents Bo) 
discover that you are interested in their children, you sorta 
have won them. News travels fast in a migrant labor oe 
camp and the children are the best salesmen. I believe to be 
it might be well to suggest a few words of caution. § aki 
Don’t be sentimental in dealing with them, but be firm, § oon 
courteous, kind, just and understanding; they come from ff \.ash 
homes that may have standards different from ours but cewin 
their “love” for their children is the same. When any of and 1 
the physical defects are discovered, have a consulta- § study 
tion with the parents. It will certainly give them a feel- § are : 
ing of importance. come 
Proper Diet Is Problem : 

Usually deficiencies in diet are evident. If you are § taugl 
fortunate enough to have a cafeteria in the school, a § meal, 
great deal more can be done. Cafeteria menus should § Th 
be sent to the rooms each week for class.study. Foods § spect 
that are strange to them can be prepared in the class- § he us 
room and eaten. There are small low-priced stoves that § taug! 
can be placed in classrooms so some cooking can be § new 
done even in the first grades. Baked foods are more or § Jearn 
less unknown to this group because their stoves gener- § simp 
ally do not have ovens. A trip to the cafeteria to sample § crate 
food as it comes from the oven will help. 

“A Desk for Billie” isn’t enough. Billie must not only § Lanc 
be given a sense of security, belonging, and being under- § [py 





stood, but above all “a curriculum.” In the elementary 
school this can be accomplished with much more ease 
than at the high school level. The migrant child has a 
problem in the small high schools where certain re- 
quired courses are given only every other year. Means 
of fitting these children into high school classes, with- 
out loss of credit, must be discovered. The high schools 
which have these problems year after year must find 
some means of coping with the problems or be faced 
with the problems of pupil “drop-outs.” There seems to 
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be no accurate figure as to what percentage of migrant J Cl} 
children go on to high school. There is some indication § expe 
that the number who are going to high school is in- § catio 
creasing; however, the largest percentage of pupil “drop- § whic 
outs” at the high school level comes from this group. § unsu 
The reasons given for their leaving school were: first, § teac! 
loss of credits in transferring; second, feeling of not be- § remé 
ing dressed well enough; third, need to help support § a tw 
the family. In talking with some of these high school § The 
“drop-outs,” they have the feeling that something could § mus: 
have been done for them. was 
h 

Should Study Vocations “ ; 
It should be a part of the elementary school program O 
to help give these children an incentive for staying in § port 
school. The seventh and eighth grades, especially the § effo: 
eighth, would be an excellent place for a study of voca-§ A 
tions. From the pupils a list of jobs, in which they are § peo; 
interested, could be obtained. These could be studied § five 
with the idea of showing the amount of education § for : 
CTA Journal, February 1958 CT/ 
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needed, salary paid, supply and demand for this type 
of labor, and qualifications needed. A chart can be made 
showing that the higher the educational requirements 
the higher the salary and the greater the demand. They 
should be taught that al] work is important; it is not 
what one does, but rather how one does it. 

Courses in homemaking and shop will play an im- 
portant part in the education of these children. At the 
seventh and eighth grade level the boys and girls seem 
to be intensely interested in these classes. The home- 
making program should start with a course in personal 
grooming; how to bathe, wash and set one’s hair, and 
wash one’s clothes. Then there should be a course in 
sewing, mending garments, making over old clothing 
and making new dresses. Cooking, which will include a 
study of diet, making meals for children, and how to 
care for small children is very important. Later should 
come a study in health and safety, how to care for the 
sick, bathe a baby, take temperature, and make a bed. 
The boys will also enjoy the homemaking class when 
taught how to mend their clothes, how to cook a simple 
meal. 

The boys in shop should be taught the use and re- 
spect for tools. They can make many items which can 
be used in their homes. The important thing is they are 
taught to make things out of scrap materials as well as 
new materials. The girls can do work in the shop by 
learning how to repair electrical equipment, the use of 
simple tools, and how to make furniture from apple 
crates or make over old furniture. 


Language Is Handicap 


In the group of people who follow the migrant stream 
will be found a large number of children who have a 
foreign language handicap. These children often pre- 
sent a special problem. A most successful way to deal 
with these children is to put them in with children who 
do not have this problem. It must be impressed upon 
these children that they must want to speak the Eng- 
lish language and must do so all the time. Care should 
be taken that they are not ashamed of their background. 
Through the use of murals in the classroom, the con- 
tributions of various foreign groups can be shown. 

Children must be taught to play together if they are 
expected to work together. The program in physical edu- 
cation should be designed in such a way that games 
which are taught can be played in the camps or in 
unsupervised play. Team games should be stressed to 
teach the importance of cooperative effort. The writer 
remembers very well an eight-man-relay team that had 
a twenty-yard lead as the last boy was given the baton. 
The boy had taken only three steps when he pulled a 
muscle; he hobbled into second place. Hours later he 
was still crying, not because of his injury, but because 
he felt he had let his teammates down. He had learned 
his lesson too well. 

Observation of children on the playgrounds is im- 
portant. Some child may always play alone; a special 
effort must be made to teach him to play with others. 

An important thing to remember is that most of these 
people want to become permanent some place. Eighty- 
five percent of the migrants remain in the migrant stream 
for not more than five years. 
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These children have been referred to as “children of 
misfortune” and the parents as “second class citizens.” 
Schools that have these children returning year after 
year can do much to change those titles. A few adjust- 
ments in the curriculum will not only help these children 
but will be beneficial to the permanent children as well. 
The school must take leadership in making these people 
feel that they are important as citizens in the community. 
At times it may be necessary to change the thinking 
of the whole community regarding these workers. Tests 
show, that on the whole, these children are education- 
ally retarded. However, there is a wide range of ability. 
Further tests show that the longer they stay in one 
school the more closely they will approach the norm for 
their grade. 


Administrator Must Plan 


The school administrator should know at what sea- 
son of the year these children will enter the school. 
Plans should be made so they can be absorbed with- 
out loss to the newcomer or to the children who are 
there all the time. 

The migrant season should not bea time of over- 
crowded classes. Simply “holding” or “keeping” classes 
while migrants are there is not enough. If you have 
planned well, school can be profitable to children in 
spite of the increase in enrollment. Teachers who are 
new to your school system should be made aware of the 
problem before the “migrants” come to the school. 

The years of dealing with these children have been 
some of the most gratifying in all my educational ex- 
perience. When they come, with tears in their eyes, 
asking for transfer to another school because there is no 
longer any work, you feel that the school staff has met 
their needs while they were in the school, and that these 
children have made one more step to becoming worth- 
while citizens in our democracy. They have formed loy- 
alties and friendships. 

In these days of automation with an increased need 
for people in the professions and skilled labor, every 
potential source of ability must be exploited. Has there 
been a loss from the children in the migrant stream? 





“I adore teaching, Mr. Flintz, but 
I find it encroaches terribly on my 
extra-curricular assignments...” 
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Help When Needed Most 


CTA Major Medical Health 
Plan Is Now Available 


PLUS VALUE for CTA char- 

tered associations is now avail- 
able for those wishing benefits under 
the Blue Cross health plan plus an 
added premium known as Major 
Medical Protection. 

Chartered clubs and local associa- 
tions now enrolled in Blue Cross may 
act as a group in considering the 
added coverage. Cost is based on the 
median age of the group; in average 
cases the monthly charge will be 
$1.50 an individual or near $5 for 
family coverage. Average salary of 
the group must also be considered in 
estimating premium costs. Brochures 
describing the plan are now available 
from CTA Special Services, 693 Sut- 
ter Street, San Francisco. 

Major Medical is a two-way cover- 
age providing (1) the basic plan with 
hospital service benefits and doctor 
card benefits at the beginning of hos- 
pitalization and (2) extra benefits to 
protect the policyholder against ex- 
pense of catastrophic illness or acci- 
dent. 

In a case such as a malignancy, 
where basic benefits do not apply or 
have been used up, Major Protection 
will pay 80 percent of the cost up to 
$5000 after $100 has been paid by the 
member. The plan works much the 
same as “$100 deductible” on auto- 
mobile collision damage, when the 
owner pays the first $100 of the re- 
pair bill and the insurance company 
pays the rest. 

Additional coverage under the 
Blue Cross health plan has been ar- 
ranged on recommendation of the 
CTA Advisory Panel on Insurance as 
a result of upward trends in health 
care costs. 

Skilled technicians are required to 
perform the many new procedures 
that aid in diagnosis and treatment. 
The number of new procedures per 
patient day has increased more than 
30 percent in the past nine years. 
More than two employees are needed 
to care for each patient in the hos- 
pital. Furthermore, surgery, emer- 
gency room and other units have no 
eight-hour day. Hospitals must be 
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prepared to admit patients during the 
night. This 24-hour condition of read- 
iness is costly. 

Statistics show that more people 
than ever are receiving hospital care. 
There is greater health consciousness 
on the part of the public than ever 
before and teachers as a group are 
exceptionally well informed about 
the need for effective health protec- 
tion. 

CTA members, faced with higher 
hospital costs, are finding an answer 
to their problems in the CTA-Blue 
Cross Health Plan. More than 55,000 
teachers are protected under this 
program, which pays the greater part 
of all hospital expenses and for more 
days than the average hospital stay. 

Blue Cross reports that CTA mem- 
bers covered by their plan needed 
over 60,000 days of hospital care dur- 
ing 1957. Over 40,000 cases were 
handled—both in and out of the hos- 
pital. Blue Cross benefits last year 
alone amounted to over $4,000,000. 


Bright Is New CTA 
Research Man 


education and chairman of the de- 
partment of education at Whittier 
College, became a member of the 
CTA staff February 1 when he ac- 
cepted appointment as assistant ex- 
ecutive of research. 


(Continued to page 50) 


CTA Executive 


J. ALDEN VANDERPOOL, as. 
sistant professor of education at San 
Francisco State College, joined the 
CTA staff January 25 as assistant ex- 
ecutive for teacher education. He wil! 
work with Dr. Charles Hamilton on 
the CSTA program and in the work 
of the CTA Commission on Teacher 
Education. 


Receiving his education in the state 
of Washington, where he had experi- 
ence in elementary and high school 
teaching, he took graduate work at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and won his doctoral degree at 
Stanford University. He served in 
the U.S. Army in the South Pacific, 
Japan, and the Philippines 1943-46. 
He then taught music and social 
studies at Puyallup, Washington, 
high school for nine years, coming to 
San Francisco State in 1955. 


Dr. Vanderpool has served as pres- 
ident of his local teachers’ organiza- 
tion and as a member of the NEA 
board of directors from Washington 
state. He is an NEA life member and 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The family lives at Mountain View 
at present but expects to move to Lo: 
Angeles shortly where the new exec- 
utive will set up a CTA office for 
teacher education to serve the south- 
ern part of the state. Mrs. Vanderpod 
teaches in Menlo Park elementary 
schools. The couple have two chil: 
dren: Cheryl, aged 14, and Gayle, 
aged 12. Van’s brother and sister are 
both teachers in Washington state. 
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Professional questions may be addressed to Harry A. Fosdick, secretary of CTA Commission 
on Personnel Standards. 


Arbitrary Assignment 


Q. Can a teacher on tenure with a 
Special Secondary Credential in mu- 
sic be reassigned to subjects such as 
journalism, study hall and duplica- 
tion? Or could this tenure teacher 
be forced to apply for a general sec- 
ondary credential so that the admin- 
istration could reassign him in order 
to make way for a board member’s 
niece in the music department? 

Ans. The district cannot assign a 
teacher holding only a special cre- 
dential to teach subjects outside the 
areas covered by his specialty. If it 
did so, it could not pay the teacher 
nor could it draw state apportion- 
ments for attendance in his classes. 
When the teacher has tenure under a 
special secondary, there is no way 
it could compel him to obtain a gen- 
eral secondary certificate. 

This does not apply to study hall, 
however. Section 206 of Title 5 of 
the California Administrative Code 
states that “Each credential .. . au- 
thorizes the holder to perform the 
services listed in it, and in addition 
... to serve in a study hall or in non- 
teaching assignments.” 

The teacher has tenure in the mu- 
sic department so long as music 
courses are offered unless he is dis- 
missed in accordance with law. Fre- 
quently these regulations of the spe- 
cial secondary credentials create a 
hardship on both teachers and ad- 
ministrators who desire greater flexi- 
bility in curriculum development and 
assignment of personnel. In the situ- 
ation you describe, however, the 
present laws offer helpful protection. 


Religious Holiday 


Q. Last year I was absent for two 
days to observe the religious holidays 
of the Jewish faith. Pay for those days 
was deducted from my salary. 1 would 
like to ask the governing board to 
adopt a policy granting paid leave for 
those days, or at least the deduction of 
the substitute’s salary only, but I 
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don’t want to make the request if the 
board has no authority to grant such 
leave. Is there any precedent for such 
action? 

Ans. On September 20, 1956, the At- 
torney General rendered an opinion 
to the effect that boards of school 
trustees “may provide, by a nondis- 
criminatory rule, for the grant of 
leave of absence with pay to an em- 
ployee of the school district whose 
absence from his duties is for the 
purpose of observing a religious 
holiday of his faith.” This was Opin- 
ion number 56-56 of the Attorney 
General. 

Since that opinion was issued, 
many districts have granted leave 
with pay for observance of non- 
Christian religious holidays, and a re- 
quest such as you mention would be 
in order. Sample policies are avail- 
able from the CTA office. 


Substitute Retirement 


Q. During the years my children 
were young, I did considerable sub- 
stituting in this county, mostly for 
a few days at a time. No money was 
withheld for the retirement fund. Is 
there any way in which these days 
could be counted for retirement by 
my paying the proper contribution 
into the fund? I’m now teaching full 
time again. 

Ans. Several factors are considered 
in determining whether or not sub- 
stitute service can be credited for re- 
tirement purposes. For one thing, it 
would be necessary that you have 
served some part of 10 or more days 
in a given school month for that 
month to be counted. Our retirement 
experts recommend that you obtain 
a certification of your substitute serv- 
ice from the county superintendent 
of school office, then submit this rec- 
ord to the State Teachers Retirement 
System along with your questions re- 
garding how much can be credited 
and the amount of the contribution 
required to obtain that credit. 


Study Sessions 
Are Inviting 


O a large number of teachers, 

summertime doesn't spell vaca- 
tion alone—it spells summer sessions. 
For to the busy teacher, summer rep- 
resents a time to catch up on study, 
to gain credits for advancement, or 
to gain credits required to maintain 
a current teaching assignment. 

Many summer sessions are adver- 
tised in the CTA Journal. You can take 
your choice of locale and subject. 
You can study in Mexico or Hawaii, 
in Canada or Alaska. Many wonder- 
ful sessions await the teacher in Eu- 
rope. And you can even study here 
in the United States. 

If you are interested in visiting the 
Rockies while you are attending sum- 
mer sessions, you will find excellent 
courses offered at both the Univer- 
sity of Denver and at the University 
of Colorado, at Boulder. University 
of Denver this year stresses class- 
room stimulation to keep both teach- 
ers and administrators abreast of 
current trends in education. You will 
have weekends to fill spare hours 
with fun, either on campus or in the 
wonderland of the Rockies. 

The University of Nevada, in the 
“shadow of the scenic Sierra,” offers 
courses in 25 teaching fields, basic 
academic department offerings, and 
professional education courses lead- 
ing to Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
grees. There are individual and 
family recreation resources nearby in 
Reno, Lake Tahoe, Virginia City and 
Carson City. 

If you want to live in the city while 
you study, you may be interested in 
the courses at the University of 
Southern California. You will study 
with a distinguished faculty and en- 
joy the recreational facilities of this 
area. 

Perhaps your interest is in art. 
Down the peninsula from San Fran- 
cisco lies picturesque Pescadero, in 
San Mateo county. Here is Dr. Mar- 
ques Reitzel’s pleasant Art Ranch 
where you can study with nationally 
famous artist teachers, working in 
oils or watercolor. Write the Art 
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Ranch, P.O. Box 186, Pescadero, for 
its folder. 

Alaska is almost too-little known to 
most of us. The University of Alaska 
will give you an opportunity to ex- 
plore that part of the United States, 
while at the same time you gather 
educational credits. Summer ses- 
sions start June 30. 

Maybe you want to go to Mexico? 
The Guadalajara Summer School 
offers courses in art, folklore, geog- 
raphy, history, language and litera- 
ture. Professor Juan B. Rael, at 
Stanford University, takes registra- 
tions. 

Another Mexican school well- 
known to California teachers is 
“Monterrey Tec’—short for the Insti- 
tuto Tecnologico de Monterrey. The 
school gives intensive courses in 
Spanish and English languages, lib- 
eral arts, architecture, field geog- 
raphy, arts and crafts, and many 
other classifications. Write Escuela 
de Verano y de Extension, Instituto 
Tecnologico de Monterrey, Monter- 
rey, N.L., Mexico for illustrated 


folder. 


Hawaii? Several of the tour adver- 
tisers discussed in the feature on 
tours for teachers offer trips to the 
Islands which tie in with study at the 
University of Hawaii. Or you can go 
on your own, making your own ar- 
rangements with the University in 
Honolulu. Their summer session runs 
from June 23 to August 1. 


On the other hand, Harvard Sum- 
mer School may interest those who 
would like a look at the East Coast 
while on summer session. Arts and 
Sciences courses run from June 30 
through August 30, with Education 
courses from June 30 through Aug- 
ust 13. Harvard will send a folder 
if you write them at Department L, 2 
Weld Hall, Cambridge 38, Massachu- 
setts. 


Study in Europe can be had 
through most of your tour advertis- 
ers. Study Abroad is offering twelve 
seminars on the evolution of the 
Western World in the course of a 
study tour during July and August 
which will cover 8 countries in Eu- 
rope. CTA Southern Section and 
Loyola University in Los Angeles are 
sponsoring the second annual com- 
parative education tour in Europe. 
You should get folder from 1115 Wil- 
adonda Drive, La Canada. —VLT 
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Library Selection 


What Should Johnny Read? 


By Allan G. Burt 


HATEVER else has been said 

about Flesch’s Why Johnny 
Can’t Read the book turned the atten- 
tion of parents and teachers to the 
problem of method in teaching 
Johnny to read. But what became of 
the really important question: what 
should Johnny read? We have be- 
come so engrossed in the pro and con 
of how to teach Johnny to read that 
we have forgotten that reading is a 
tool subject. Reading is not the end of 
education; it is only one of the means 
to an education. Observing what 
some high school students buy at the 
corner drug store to read sometimes 
makes one wonder whether or not all 
the time and energy spent in the 
teaching of reading is worthwhile. 
Parents and teachers both need to 
devote at least as much time to 
“what” as to “how”. 

If we are going to help boys and 
girls with their selection of reading 
material, then we must have some 
guideposts for choosing or rejecting 
a certain book. On what basis do we 
recommend Pearl Buck’s The Good 
Earth and refuse to place one of 
Micky Spillane’s mysteries on the 
high school library shelf? Are there 
standards by which we can evaluate 
a book so that we can encourage a 
teen ager to find out through books 
what life is all about without expos- 
ing him to immorality and obscenity? 

Most parents and teachers believe 
that the school has an important 
function in motivating and guiding 
high school youth into a realization 
of desirable conduct and attitudes. 
The greatness of any teacher can be 
measured by the success he has in 
developing a sense of “ought” in his 


Mr. Burt is principal of Red Bluff 
union high school. In suggesting at 
least two criteria for selecting books 
for teenagers, the author “has no illu- 
sions that there are more and better 
standards.” Neither the author nor 
the Journal imply here that censor- 
ship and “book-burning” are neces- 
sary or advisable. 


students. It is not as important in the 
long run for boys and girls to know 
what they do, think, or say as it is 
for them to know what they ozg/t to 
do, think, or say. Fictional literature 
is a goldmine for teachers who strive 
to develop the sense of “oughtness’, 

We are not pleading for an exclu- 
sive diet of the Pollyana type of 
book or the saccharine novel. The 
books high school students should be 
encouraged to read are books which 
portray life as it is lived or ought to 
be lived. No one.is as susceptible to 
the ideals and high standards of eth- 
ical conduct as the teen ager. One of 
the problems which troubles him 
most, according to recent studies, is 
how to reconcile his standards with 
the mode of conduct of the adult 
world as he sees it. Never again in 
his life will the teen ager be as ca- 
pable of responding to the highest 
that is within himself as he is while 
he is in high school. Are parents and 
teachers capitalizing on this tremen- 
dous capacity by encouraging him to 
read good literature? 

There are at least two vital princi- 
ples in the proper selection of books 
to be placed on the high school ii- 
brary shelf. First, the book should 
not paint a picture of evil in such a 
way as to stimulate the reader’s sym- 
pathy toward evil. On the contrary 
it should create an attraction for the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. 
Second, the book should not encour: 
age the reader toward any action 
which is considered evil by the com- 
munity. There are undoubtedly 
many more guideposts which could 
be employed, but these two are par- 
amount. 

In applying the first guidepost. 
that of ethical sympathies, we should§ 
not be placed in the position of con- 
demning a modern novel and rec: 
ommending a Shakespearean play 
when both deal with the same sub- 
ject and situations. The fundamental 
question is: does the novelist ot 


(Continued to page 28) 
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dramatist engage our sympathies on 
behalf of bad characters? Certainly 
Shakespeare never does. Undoubt- 
edly he took great delight in creating 
Iago, but he never allows his dra- 
matic sense to brush aside his ethical 
sense so that the public applauds the 
conduct of Iago. What is true of 
Shakespeare is true of all great art- 
ists. 

We are on solid ground in insisting 
that the reader’s ethical sympathies 
are the determining factor in recom- 
mending a book to the teen ager. 
Both Plato and Aristotle are on our 
side. Although Plato set so much 
value on style that, after his death, a 
sentence was found in 70 different 
forms in the manuscript of one of 
his dialogues, he emphatically de- 
clared that he was no true artist who 
worked without a moral purpose. 
Aristotle, the greatest critic of an- 
cient Greece, says that the true end 
of tragedy is to purify the passions, 
and he condemns as bad art any 
work which has “an immoral tend- 
ency’. The greatest of the English 
art critics insists on the same truth. 
“The highest thing,” says Ruskin, 
“that art can do is to set before you 
the true image of a noble human be- 
ing. It has never done more than 
this, and it ought not to do less.” And 
he quotes a fine passage in which 
Plato points out that the business of 
a poet is to “create for us the image 
of a noble morality . . . so that the 
young men, living in a wholesome 
atmosphere, may be profited by 
everything that may touch them 
through hearing or sight —as if it 
were a breeze bringing health to 
them from places strong for life.” 


Another great authority on the 
same side is Lessing, who claims that 
the great writer aims “at working on 
our powers of desire and abhorrence 
with objects that deserve these feel- 
ings, and ever strives to show these 
objects in their true light, in order 
that no false light may lead us to 
what we should desire or abhor.” 
And then he illustrates with Mar- 
montel’s “Soliman” and censures the 
author because we see in the play “a 
couple of persons whom we ought to 
despise, one of whom should fill us 
with disgust and the other with anger 
—a blunted sensualist and a prosti- 
tute—painted in the most seductive 
and attractive colors.” Here is the 
key for excluding from the high 


school library many of the contem- 
porary novels and plays. 

The teen ager ought not to find on 
the high school library shelf any 
work which paints evil in “seductive 
and attractive colors”. The contrary 
should be true. He should be ex- 
posed to books and plays which paint 
“the good” in those colors. Hazlitt 
says of Schiller’s The Robbers that it 
“gave him a sense of suffering and 
a strong desire after good which 
haunted him ever since.” This is the 
supreme test in choosing a book for 
a high school student. Will it give 
him “a strong desire after good”? 

Thus we see that a book is not nec- 
essarily “bad” for the teen ager be- 
cause it deals with immoral subjects 
or immoral themes. The criterion is 
the bias to which the reader is at- 
tracted. If that bias is toward evil, 
the book should be excluded from 
the high school library shelf; if the 
bias is toward good, then we can 
consider the book suitable for read- 
ing by the teen ager. 


HISTORY TEACHER 
CORRECTS AN ERROR 


A statement from a letter quoted in the 
“Editorial Postscript” of the November CTA 
Journal makes my latent instincts as a his- 
tory teacher come to the fore. Commenting 
on integration in the Compton area, Mr. 
Keith Martin is quoted as saying: 

“On the day after the attack on Pearl 

Harbor, the teachers in the Enterprise 

District stood at the windows of their 

nearly-empty classrooms and watched a 

fleet of army trucks roll by. On the trucks 

were the Japanese families who lived in 

the area; they were on their way to relo- 

cation centers in the desert.” 
The teachers doubtless saw army trucks 
roll by, but there were no Japanese in them 
on their way to desert relocation centers. 
The Executive Order transferring control of 
enemy aliens from the Justice to the War 
Department was not signed by the President 
until February 19, 1942. Japanese aliens 
and their American born children did not 
leave for the race track assembly centers 
until March, and April, and May. The desert 
relocation centers were not ready to receive 
their uprooted residents until late summer, 
altho a few people from the Los Angeles 
area did go to the Manzanar Center by late 
spring. 

Perhaps this is unimportant now that hap- 
pily the picture is as Mr. Martin paints it. 
But let us not get recent history so wrong 
so soon especially as the error would indi- 
cate that “our greatest wartime mistake” 
was a previously thought out plan rather 
than the result of pressure on the part of a 
minority and apathy on the part of the ma- 
jority. 

VIRGINIA GILLOON 
SAN DIEGO 
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Golden Autoharp Harmonies chord book by Sigmund 
Spaeth. Contains 178 songs appropriate for classroom 
use, correctly chorded for the Autoharp. 
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Today, Van Gogh would have seen us for a loan! 
Without financial help from his brother, Van Gogh might 
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Discipline 


With Respect 
To Respect 


By George D. Stephens 


OMEONE has broken into the 

supplies in Mrs. Brown’s class- 
room and smeared paint and ink over 
floors, desks, walls. The room is a 
shambles. The offender is easily iden- 
tified—a boy of nine who has been 
reprimanded by Mrs. Brown. 

Miss Jones walks into her room for 
the first time. As she faces the chil- 
dren smilingly, a twelve year old boy 
openly throws a wad of paper and 
hits her in the face. A girl jumps up 
and does a rock ’n’ roll around the 
room. The class erupts, pushing, 
punching, shouting. They are testing 
her. If she is an experienced teacher 
with much patience, she controls her- 
self — and the class, after a fashion. 
She will not have to face just this be- 
havior every day, but there will be 
many battles. 

In Mr. Smith’s class in senior high 
some of the boys lounge on their 
spines, feet in the aisles, staring at 
him insolently. He assigns an exercise 
which involves the use of a reference 
book placed on a table. “Hey, Smith, 
how’s about bringin’ me the book? 
I cain’t reach it,” says a boy, and his 
pals join him in refusing to stir from 
their seats. 

Tired from a long day, Mr. Smith 
walks across the schoolyard toward 
his car. He is sighted by a group of 
boys. They are not looking for him in 
particular, but when they see him 
there are catcalls and out of the group 
an object is thrown which misses him 


Dr. Stephens is an associate profes- 
sor of English at Long Beach State 
College. 
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. and we are justifiably 
proud of the NEW 1958 
Edition of 


THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SERIES 


by Prudence Cutright 
and co-authors Grades 3-7 


® every teaching advantage 
that made the first Edition 
a success plus new facts, 
new pictures, new color 
and four new books.* 


exclusive feature: Teach- 
ers Editions of every book 
contain annotations on 
text pages and in study 
sections, cross-referenced 
with bound-in manual 
and answer key for “on- 
the-spot” teaching help. 
*Living Together Today and 
Yesterday (grade 3) 
Living Together Around the 
World (grade 4) 
Living Together in the Amer- 
icas (grade 5) 
*Living Together in the 
United States (grade 5, alt.) 
Living Together in the Old 
World (grade 6 or 7) 
*Living Together as Amer- 
ican Neighbors (grade 6 or 7, 
alternate) 
*Living Together as World 
Neighbors (grade 7 or 8) 

Your Macmillan representatives 

in California are: 


Mr. Carl F. Loeper 
10906 Forbes Ave. 

Granada Hiils, Calif. 

Mr. Francis W. Shanahan 

8533 Snowden Ave. 
Pacoima, Calif. 

Mr. Lester L. Walker 

1312 Albina Avenue 
Berkeley 6, Calif. 


She Macmillan Ee. 


111 New Montgomery St. San Francisco 5, California 
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narrowly. He turns and regards them; 
they stare back, daring him to “do 
something.” After a moment he turns 
away, followed by derisive com- 
ments. He does not want trouble— 
more trouble than he already has in 
his classes, perhaps his car scratched 
up and tires slashed, bottles and rocks 
thrown at his home. 

Exaggerated? Not at all. Such inci- 
dents, and worse, have happened and 
do happen. Teachers have been at- 
tacked and beaten up, slashed with 
knives, even killed. Teen-agers have 
broken into schools in many commu- 
nities and inflicted thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of damage on buildings 
and equipment. Reports of misbe- 
havior ranging from mild to violent 
come from all over the Nation. And 
the disturbing fact is that misbe- 
havior of all kinds is increasing. As 
any teacher knows, a handful of row- 
dies or misfits can reduce a room to 
near-chaos. Even one or two can spoil 
many hours and many lessons. 

Our educational system, as often 
pointed out, has serious problems. 
There are not enough schools nor 
enough well-trained teachers. Sal- 
aries are such that many bright peo- 
ple either refuse to enter the profes- 
sion or, once in it, leave at the first 
opportunity. All this is resulting in 
lower standards — that is, in poorly 
educated people, and more important 
for a democracy, poorly educated 
citizens. 


Of these problems none, it seems 
to me, is more serious than the wors- 
ening disciplinary situation. Are our 
classrooms in danger of becoming 
Blackboard Jungles? There are of 
course many schools and many rooms 
where extreme rowdiness does not 
appear; there are many students, even 
in the worst schools and rooms, who 
are well disposed toward school and 
teacher. But there is abundant evi- 
dénce that misbehavior is growing 
both in volume and violence, espe- 
cially in city areas. On the evidence of 
teachers and other observers whose 
experience covers a span of years, the 
situation is worse than it was even ten 
years ago and certainly worse than 
30 to 50 years ago. 

For this we blame war and inse- 
curity, slums, divorce and working 
mothers, progressive education, 
teachers, administrators, parents, the 
youngsters — and some blame may 
legitimately be placed on each. How- 
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800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 
campus. Room and board, $19 to $23 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

16 McKenna Bidg. 

Boulder, Colorado 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 


(City & State) 


ea a eee ele 
BOULDER 





TEACHERS! WIN A FREE}| 


...OR A $500 SUMMER SCHOLARSHIP 


Enter now... follow 
these simple rules: 


1 Complete the following statement in 25 
* words or less: “I like American Seating 
school furniture because...” 


ed 
oe aes 


2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere state- 
ment in the opinion of the judges: The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, and an 
independent panel of educators who will do 
the final judging. Their decision will be 
final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. No entries will be returned. By 
submitting an entry, and in consideration of 
its being accepted for judging, you consent 
to the American Seating Company using such 
entry or any part thereof for advertising pur- 
poses, and consent that your entry, contents, 
and any ideas contained therein become the 
property of the American Seating Company. 
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3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 

* a letter. Include your name and address, 
and the name and address of the school 
where you teach. Address your entry to: 
American Seating Company, P.O. Box 
7107, Chicago 77, Illinois. 


be 
Me 


A 


4 You may submit as many entries as you 
* wish, but no more than one prize will 
be awarded to any one individual. 


5 Entries must be postmarked not later 

* than midnight, March 29, 1958, and 
received by April 10, 1958. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 


This contest is open to all school 
teachers under full-time contract — in 
any public, parochial, or private school within 
the continental limits of the United States — 
except employees of the American Seating 
Company, their representatives, their adver- 
tising agencies, and members of their respec- 
tive families. Contest subject to all Federal, 
state, and local regulations. 


Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 
proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 





E|PARIS VACATION FOR 2 


IN THIS EASY-TO-WIN 
AMERICAN SEATING CONTEST! 


Now! Win a thrilling dream vacation for two... 
wing your way to Europe and intriguing Paris 

. see the Arc de Triomphe, Versailles, the 
Champs Elysees, the Louvre, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Paris, the Eiffel ‘Tower . . . sample 
famous French cuisine . . . shop for exotic per- 
fumes and French fashions! 


Or be awarded $500.00 in cash, which you can 
use for a rewarding summer scholarship at the 
school of your choice! 


It’s easy and fun in this American Seating Con- 
test. There’s nothing to buy. All you do is complete, 
in 25 words or less, the following statement: “J 
like American Seating school furniture because...” 

And here are some hints that may help you win! 
American Seating classroom furniture encourages 
proper posture and improves student performance. 
It is functional and adaptable, giving teachers 
more flexibility for all class activities. This fine 
furniture is exceptionally sturdy and durable... 
and its colorful beauty adds new cheer to classrooms. 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


® 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


GRAND PRIZE: 


A fabulous two-week vacation trip 
for two to romantic Paris, all traveling 
and living expenses paid! Stop at 
Shannon, Manchester, London, 
Antwerp, Brussels. 


Here’s your chance of a lifetime to visit 
the fascinating 1958 Brussels World’s 
Fair ...go adventuring among historic 
landmarks... delight to gay night life 
in an enchantingly different world... 
be royally entertained as the VIP’s 
which you will be! 


TWENTY 
$500.00 SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Twenty scholarship awards to be made 
in cash to the next twenty winners. If 
you are a teacher, don’t miss this 
opportunity. Enter NOW! 


VIA 


BELGIAN Word AIRLINES 


SABENA sets the pace in modern air travel! 
Here’s your opportunity to be the guest of 
American Seating on an unforgettable trip! 
You fly aboard a luxurious SABENA DC-7C 
nonstop overnight from New York to Brus- 
sels. At Brussels, a giant 12-passenger Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopter takes you direct to the 1958 
World’s Fair—and then on to the “Heart- 
of-Paris.” Send your entry in NOW! 





BENNETT BOOKS 


YOUTH at the WHEEL 


Brand new (1958) comprehensive, skillfully 
written and lavishly illustrated . . . the outstand- 
ing driver training text with superb interest and 
appeal! Conveys the tremendous importance of 
-driver training by motivating, dramatic copy; with 
nearly 700 big, powerful illustrations; and a superb 
sequence to give impact and realism to driver train- 
ing. Experts from every field assist the instructor- 
author to write this unparalleled independent school 
text. Has teacher key and complete discussion and 
test material. Get a copy and prove to yourself it’s 
truly the FINEST! GLENN 


CHILDREN’S ART EDUCATION 


Highly recommended for the classroom teacher as 
well as art teachers, consultants, parents and ad- 
ministrators. Contains comprehensive reports on 
actual classroom experiences from kindergarten 
through grade 6. Explains problems of arousing 
interest in art expression, achieving results with 
creative growth through art, judging children’s art 
productions on their own level, etc. Outstanding! 
Knudsen & Christensen 


EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 


NEW! 1958 
HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS-BOOK 2 


The perfect sequel and companion-book to the tre- 
mendously popular Homemaking for Teenagers, 
Book 1. Continuing from Book 1, the most compe- 
tent and well-known homemaking authors add this 
text towards making home economics an integrated 
program in the schools. For grades 9 through 12, 
it demands your examination. McDermott & 
Nicholas—Pre-publication 


Examine THESE WIDELY 
ADOPTED TEXTBOOKS Now! 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS, Book 1 


ADVANCED WOODWORK & FURNITURE 
MAKING 


DRESS 
ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


FREE Personality Self-check Test 
for Driver Education 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


Textbook Publishers Since 1899 
7047 Duroc Building, Peoria, Illinois 


ever, deeper than these is something 
in the nature of the American char- 
acter. Our nation was founded in re- 
bellion against authority; it has glori- 
fied and emphasized individual free- 
dom. So our children inherit their in- 
dividualism, which in the worst cases 
takes the form of lawless defiance of 
all authority—especially, it must seem 
to the teacher, of 4is authority. 

Learning in England and Europe, 
after all, was until late in the nine- 
teenth century a privilege of the aris- 
tocracy, part of the authoritarian sys- 
tem many of our people came here to 
escape. Learning and its repository 
and purveyor, the teacher, have never 
enjoyed here the respect accorded 
them in the old countries. Even in the 
19th century, when our system was 
much closer to their own than now, 
European observers noted that our 
children were inclined to be spoiled, 
pert, aggressive, and irreverent. But 
the mild misbehavior which these at- 
titudes produced in the small num- 
bers of youngsters in the schools of 
that day must have been insignificant 
when compared to the spreading dis- 
order in our crowded schools. 

Our problem children are still in 
the minority, but it is a growing mi- 
nority which causes trouble far be- 
yond its numerical proportions. When 
the teacher must give much of his 
time and energy to policing these 
children, obviously the knowledge 
and wisdom which he should be im- 
parting to the others diminishes in 
amount and quality. Obviously too 
the teacher's efficiency and energy 
suffer. There is a limit to the nervous 
strain which human flesh and blood 
can endure, hour after hour, day after 
day. 

When we seek to account for our 
difficulties in recruiting qualified 
teachers, we usually assign low sala- 
ries as the principal cause. To this 
should be added lack of respect or 
prestige for teachers and inability to 
endure or refusal to endure the role 
of policeman. If they had not invested 
so much of their lives in it and are 
now more or less stuck, probably 
more teachers would quit the profes- 
sion. 

During the next 10 years, with the 
startling baby-crops being produced, 
the nation will need from 750,000 to 
1,000,000 nzew teachers. California, ac- 
cording to the State Board of Educa- 
tion, will need 167,000. Yet more than 


DR. REX H. TURNER 


Past President C.T.A. and life 
member of both C.T.A. and N.E.A. 
Superintendent Sequoia H.S. District 


Will be Tour Conductor for: 


MEXICO 


(Teachers—their wives or husbands. 
21 yr. age limit minimum.) 


Leaving San Francisco or L.A. 
airports—July 11, 1958 
Price of two week personally 
conducted tour will be: 


*A25 


Package price of tour includes: 


Round trip tourist airfare (Deduct $29.70 
if departure is from Los Angeles.) All ho- 
tels, (quoted per person, two in double 
room). Sightseeing with trained guides. 
Air ticket from Acapulco. Meals outside 
Mexico City and nightclubs as indicated 
in brochure. 

Transfers to and from hotel. 

Tips and baggage fees. 

Entrance fees to parks, etc. 

Tourist Card to Mexico upon application. 


Itinerary includes: 


Mexico City and sightseeing in and around 
this area for six days. (Shrine of Guada- 
lupe, Pyramids, University, and_ night- 
clubs.) 

Fortin, Spa Penafiel, Puebla, 

Hacienda Vista Hermosa 

Cuernavaca and Taxco 

Acapulco 

Back to Mexico City and return to Los 
Angeles or San Francisco 


Brochures and applications: 
LYtell 1-0353 


MOHUN INTERNATIONAL TRAVELS 


1500 El Camino 
San Carlos, California 


Accredited Travel agents for all world 
and domestic travel, hotel and 
resort accommodations. 


CTA Journal, February 1958 
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Here’s the answer to your girls’ “growing-up” questions 


“The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


When eager hands start raising, ever wish you had 
all the answers at your fingertips? Wish granted! 
—when this educational program goes to work for 
you. First, there’s the incomparable 10-minute 
movie by Walt Disney Productions: ‘‘The Story 


“The Story of Menstruation” shows 
how normal and natural this func- 
tion is. Animated diagrams help girls 
understand the menstrual process... 
appealing little Disney-style charac- 
ters dramatize health and grooming hints for whole- 
some year ’round living. The film encourages a mature, 
confident attitude toward growing up. It is done 
with charm and taste—and has the complete approval 
of parents, teachers, doctors, nurses, Girl Scout 
leaders, industrial counselors, church groups. 


of Menstruation’’—supplemented by two book- 
lets, one for pre-teens and one for older girls. 
More than 25 million schoolgirls have seen this 
16 mm. sound and color film. You’ll want your 
girls to see it. 


"You're A Young Lady Now” gives 

your pre-teens added menstrual 

preparation. For this illustrated 

booklet reviews important highlights 

of the movie—including ways to 

start good health and grooming 
habits now. Tells all they need to know in terms 9 to 
12-year-olds understand. Girls enjoy reading and 
re-reading this attractive booklet which helps answer 
their many questions. And you’ll appreciate the 
healthy attitude it encourages in them. 


“Very Personally Yours” is a booklet prepared for girls 12 and over. 
Its 20 interesting, illustrated pages give teen-age girls further details 
about menstruation, exercises, grooming, sports, social contacts. Be 
sure to order all you need of both booklets, so each girl has her own 
copy. She will want to keep it, as reference, for years to come. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Guide 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


You can adapt this guide to any 
teaching situation—because 
hundreds of teachers helped 
plan it that way. The large color 


e chart on menstrual physiology 
+ iO RSS is useful for classroom lectures. 


This entire program or any part of it is 
available to you without charge from N 
ame 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


KOTEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


Educational Dept. ST-28, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film “The Story 
of Menstruation.” 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


Also send the following: 
copies of "You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
copies of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 

[_] Physiology Chart 


(] "Teaching Guide” 


(Please print) 


Zone State 





announcing 


A SPECIAL TOUR 


FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


of 


SOUTH AFRICA 


By Air—Steamship—Train—Motor Coach 
FROM NEW YORK JULY 3, 1958 


Returning to New York August 30 


58 DAYS, at an inclusive cost 
of $1,450. 


By plane to London . .. a week in Eng- 
land with sightseeing . . . delightful 
two-week steamer voyage to Cape Town 

. Kimberley’s diamond mines... . 
Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia 
. . . Kruger National Park, natural 
home of Africa’s wild game . . . Johan- 
nesburg .. . gold mines . . . Pretoria 

. Natal National Park . . . Durban 

. Transkei Native Territory .. . East 
London ... Port Elizabeth . . . Wilder- 
ness .. . another grand voyage Cape 
Town to Southampton . . . by air back 
to New York. 


MEMBERSHIP LIMITED, so plan now! 


Write for detailed literature: 


LANSEAIR 


TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
109 North Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Tel. RAndolph 6-0193 or 
South African Railways, 655 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


SEE AFRICA 


47 Days—Leave New York July 1, 1958 with small 
Conducted Party. Visit Belgian Congo, Uganda, 
Ruanda-Urundi, Kenya, Tanganyika, Sudan and 
Egypt. We include Brussel’s World Fair and Greece, 
with many stop-over privileges in Europe on re- 
turn. Many extras—Boat Trip on Nile—Visit three 
major Big Game Parks, etc. All for the price you 
would expect to pay for a tour of Africa alone. 
Write now for itinerary, Mrs. Frank Schubert, 3230 
Lowry Road, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Summer 1958 — 70 Days 


We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. 
A low-priced, different kind of trip for the young in 
spirit who don't wont to be herded around. Write to: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S$) — Pasadena, California 


Polar Flight to Europe 
Fast, Direct, Fabulous 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHING IN EUROPE! 


64 days 
$1658 from West Coast 


DREWES TOURS 


10804 Ashby Avenue, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


—ONCE IN A LIFETIME TOUR__ 
EUROPE 


16 countries * 


$1581 by Air * June 22-Aug. 30 
CHESTER L. DEAN 


Instructor of History 
1863 W. 54th Street, Los Angeles 62, Calif. 


70 days 


100,000 qualified teachers in Cali- 
fornia are not teaching — by choice. 
In 1956, of the graduates of California 
colleges who trained for teaching, 
55% of the prospective secondary 
teachers and 37% on the elementary 
level decided not to teach. Asked 
why, numbers of them said that the 
determining factors were not salaries 
but lack of public respect for the pro- 
fession and the poor disciplinary situ- 
ation. 

What can be done? If individual- 
ism is so strong in the American char- 
acter, how can it be tempered and 
controlled? The answer is that it must 
be, as it has been always since men 
began to live together in groups. The 
alternative is anarchy. The law-abid- 
ing, authority-and-neighbor-respect- 
ing, self-disciplined element in our 
people, co-existent with individual- 
ism, must be cultivated by every 
agency and with every energy at our 
command. 

Progressive “self - expression” or 
“permissiveness, which must be 
charged with a strong assist in help- 
ing to promote the present situation, 
must be modified or controlled. The 
teacher must not be an old-style ty- 
rant, and he should be a friend. But 
he cannot be an accomplice in time- 
wasting and an abettor of undisci- 
plined individualism; he cannot allow 
youth, happily expressing itself, to 
stamp about him and upon him. 

Mrs. Brown’s nine-year-old must 
not be allowed to get away with his 
destructive behavior without endur- 
ing severe public censure. A certain 
amount of ostracism and withdrawal 
of privileges might be salutary. 

Miss Jones, with ten or more terrors 
in her class, could try the old-fash- 
ioned expedient of working them so 
hard at their books that they would 
have less time and energy for mis- 
chief. She could organize the class 
into groups and set them to compet- 
ing for good marks in citizenship, 
scattering the problems among the 
better-behaved children and allow- 
ing them few opportunities to get to- 
gether. 

Mr. Smith, whose senior high boys 
are openly insolent, is faced with 
trouble requiring the ingenuity of a 
magician and the patience of a saint. 
He too can pile on more work, and he 
must try to win the respect of the 
class by good teaching. He must con- 
duct himself with such dignity and 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Russell L. Caldwell 
Professor of History 
will conduct 
TWELVE SEMINARS 
on the evolution of the 
WESTERN WORLD 
in the course of a studytour, 
July-August, 1958, 
covering eight countries in 


EUROPE 


The course carries five semester-hours 
of graduate or undergraduate credit. 


Cost $1,275 New York back to New York. 


Please address all inquiries to: 
Professor Caldwell, History Department, 
U.S.C., Los Angeles 7, Calif., or to 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Study Abroad, Inc. also cooperates with a number 
of universities offering a variety of travel courses 
in the fields of art, music, sociology, English, edu- 
cation, French language, etc., held in Europe, 
Latin America, Around the World. 


Be a apes sn eget pe in 1958. 
make the orbit with the 


“COLLEGIANS AROUND THE WORLD 


Tour, departing from San Francisco on June 26 for 
a 50 Day adventure through the Orient, Egypt and the 
Middle East. Fascinating itinerary — All inclusive 
$2788.00. 


PPPPOOOODS 
EXPERIENCE EUROPE THE “REAL WAY” 
as a member of the 


COLLEGIANS ABROAD 
STUDENT/TEACHER TOURS. 
70 Days in Europe—unusual itineraries—departures 
from New York on June 17, 24, and 28 by Air or 
— student ship. Visit 14 countries. $1670.00 
all-incl. 
Details from: TRAVELWORLD INC. 


5814 Wilshire Blvd. — Los Angeles 36 


REALLY SEE EUROPE! 


. . in my personally guided 6th 
annual tour. Festivals—Sights— 
Interpretation, in comfort, with 
friends. 6 units grad. study 
available. Lv. NY July 3, 45 
days abroad, $995. 

Write for “FREE FOLDER CT.” 
DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State College 

San Francisco 27-CT, California 


Patronize Your Advertisers 


WYNN ADVENTURE TOURS 


14th year — College Credit Optional 
EUROPE with the Wynns. 15 countries, fea- 
turing WORLD'S FAIR, SPAIN, ANDORRA, etc. 
Also Scandinavia, Russia. Dep. June 28 .. ..$1245 
SOUTH AMERICA, featuring Inca Lands, 
Amazon, Rio, etc. Dep. July 6th..... .$1495 
AFRICA. .$2595 AROUND THE WORLD. . $2995 
For information or tour folders write: 


WYNN TOURS, GLENDORA, CALIF. 
CTA Journal, February 1958 
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ROUND THE WORLD ON A SHOESTRING 


F YOU KNOW the seldom-advertised ways of reaching 

foreign countries, you don’t need fantastic sums of money 
to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury 
steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know you can travel all 
the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, 
Peru, etc. via bus and rail for just $132 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. 
But do you know you can travel around the world via deluxe 
freighter for only a fourth the cost—and that there are almost a 
dozen other round the world routings for under $1000? 

Do you know all about the really comfortable, low cost 
routings to whatever part of the globe you're interested in? 
India, say, and how to reach it at lowest cost via rail from 
Europe through France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, 
and the Middle East? Or how to see South America economi- 
cally? Which air lines Americans living down there take to 
cut $30, $50, $75 off the top fares? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a 
lot, or like a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his 
destination economically, comfortably, and while seeing the 
most. 


Passenger-carrying freighters 
are the secret 
of low cost travel 


For no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take a never- 
to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the 
Canal to either New York or California. Or to the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to 
almost everywhere are within your means. 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world 
cruise can be yours for as little at $250-$300 a month. And there 
are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the 


Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Be- 
ing Rich gives you the traveler's picture of the world, showing 
you the lower cost, comfortable ways to practically any part 
of the world. Page after page reveals the ship, rail, bus, air- 
plane and other routings that save you money and open the 
world to you. 

What do you want to do? Visit the West Indies? This is 
the guide that helps you explore them like an old time resident, 
who knows all the tricks of making one dollar do the work of 
two. Visit Mexico? This is the guide that tells you the low cost 
ways of reaching the sights (how 56c takes you via 8 passenger 
automobile as far as those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). 
Roam around South America? Europe? Any other part of the 
world? This is the guide that tells you where and how to go 
at prices you can really afford. 

If you've ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for 
all, that travel is within your reach. Send now for How to 
Travel Without Being Rich. It’s a big book, with over 75,000 
words, filled with facts, prices, and routings, and it’s yours 
for only $1.50. Even one little hint can save you this sum 
several times over. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD Mexico ye Majorca 


West Indies ye Peru 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so 
nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color even the na- 
tives say it was made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so 
low you cannot only reach it but also stay a while for hardly more 
than you'd spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways 
or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today 
you can live for a song? 

Do you know where 


Mediterranean; two to three week vacations up and 


Here’s a sampling of 
more dream trips 


Round the World. Every 3 months 
a Shaw Savill vessel leaves London 
for the West Indies, Panama, Tahiti, 
Fiji and New Zealand. Cross the Pa- 
cific, and continue west via Australia, 
South Africa and the Canary Islands 
back to England. Minimum fare $879 
—but the trip is usually booked up 
months in advance. (Reach London 
for about $175 from New York.) 
Other round the world trips from the 
U.S. as low as $250-$300 a month via 
deluxe freighters. 


India. Minimum fare from New 
York to Ceylon, India, or Malaya is 
about $450. Transshipping in Eng- 
land, you can make the trip in tourist 
class for less and see Europe. Go to 
the lotus-covered mountain lakes of 
Kashmir, where a furnished houseboat 
with four turbaned servants rents for 
$70 a month. Total costs for a couple 
run around $175 a month in the most 
beautiful spot on earth. 


Africa. Perhaps the biggest travel 
bargain today is a 70-day luxury 
cruise round the Dark Continent, call- 
ing at a score of colorful ports like 
Dar-es-Salaam, for $660, round trip 
from London. Combine this with a 
low cost tour of England. 


Mediterranean. Cruise to Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Egypt, ete. for $35- 
$50 a week, round trip from Northern 
Europe, or try a longer stay on 
Aegean islands that hide remnants of 
a 5,000-year-old civilization among 
olive and cork groves; or with the 
fisherfolk of rocky Sardinia, where 
hotel rates are 24c a day or $1.12 
with three good meals. 


down the 
Pacific Coast or else- 
where. Name the port 
and the chances are you 
can find it listed in 
“Travel Routes Around 
the World.” This is the 
book that names the 
lines, tells where they 
go, how much they 
charge, briefly describes 
accommodations. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
travelers all over the 
world swear by it. Trav- 
el editors and travel 
writers say “To learn 
how to travel for as lit- 
tle as you'd spend at 
a resort get ‘Travel 
Routes Around the 
World’.” 

Travel Routes Around 
the World is yours for 
just $1, and the big 128 
page 1958 edition in- 
cludes practically every 
passenger carrying serv- 
ice starting from or go- 
ing to New York, Can- 
ada, New Orleans, the 
Pacific Coast, Mexico, 
South America, Eng- 
land, France, the Medi- 
terranean, Africa, the 
Indies, Australia, the 
South Seas, Japan, Ha- 


it costs less to spend a 
while, the surroundings 
are pleasant, and the 
climate well nigh per- 
fect in such places as 
Mexico, the West In- 
dies, Peru, France, alon 
the Mediterranean, an 
in the world’s other low 
cost wonderlands? 

Or if you’ve thought 
of more distant places, 


A few of the many Bargain 
Paradises of the World 


Azores or the Canaries—islands of 
tropical flowers, sandy beaches, and 
the charm of Old Spain—with rents of 
about $20 a month, groceries for a 
couple at $10 a week, and servants, 
$5 a month each. 

The South Seas? Tahiti has found 
out about the Yankee dollar. But 
there’s brilliant Sigatoka Beach at 
Suva or reef-girt Norfolk or Lord 
Howe Island, the Bargain Paradises 
of the South Seas today. 





Waii, etc. There’s a whole section called How to See the World 
at Low Cost. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel 
than you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out cou- 
pon. 
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do you know which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled to- 
day as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot world travelers 
call the most beautiful place on earth, where two can live in sheer 
luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with about 100 
photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the 
U. S. the rest of the world is closer than you think. Authors Nor- 
man D. Ford and William Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of 
the Globetrotters Club, show that the American dollar is respected 
all over the world and buys a lot more than you’d expect. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. 
border to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time 
you learned how much you can do on the money you've got. Send 
now for Bargain Paradises of the World on a money back guaran- 
tee if not satisfied. Price $1.50. Fill out coupon. 


MAIL to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 82 Prince St. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), N. Y. 


I have enclosed $ (cash, check, money order). 
Please send me the books I checked below. You will refund 
my money if I am not satisfied. 

[] Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 
CL) Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 
L) How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 


Special Offer: all books above ($4 value) for $3.50. 


Print Name 
Address 





Orient 


Summer 1958 
HOWARD TOUR 


65 days 
All Inclusive Program 


HAWAII ¢ PHILIPPINES 
HONG KONG « JAPAN 


Discover the Orient, the land of 
Marco Polo, the fabled Far East. 
Round trip steamer via American 
President Lines. An entirely new 
Orient plan, emphasizing social 
and evening events in addition to 
sightseeing. 


Consult 


HOWARD TOURS 
578 Grand Ave., Oakland 10, Calif. 
TE 6-1707 


SECOND ANNUAL 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION TOUR 


Under the sponsorship of Loyola University of 
Los Angeles and the California Teachers Asso- 


ciation, Southern Section. Unique Travel Plan 
designed for California teachers. 45 actual land 
days. University credit optional. 


Low Cost Limited Number 


Write: 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION TOURS 


1115 Wiladonda Drive La Canada, Calif. 


“NEW LOOK” IN TRAVEL 


Arrange a plan and a purpose for your trip. 
A completely new kind of travel for those 
who have cultural interests in Europe. Flex- 
ible itineraries; educational projects; later 
return, if desired. Tour of all Central Europe 
for only $787 via Air France from N. Y 
Leaves West Coast June 19 and July 3. 


DR. BERG'S EDUCATIONAL TOURS TO EUROPE 
Saint Mary's College, California 


TRAVEL RIGHT 


Europe—Request reservations NOW (C) 
Check choice and mail today. 
1. Custom made courier assisted — Europe [J 
2. Conducted tour folders — Europe [] U.S.A. 1 
3. Origins of New England Tour June 23-July 4 (1) 
“A Course on Wheels’ N.E. Origins History 
& Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 
For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


ARNOLD TOURS 73,Nc"uy St 
38 


authority as to persuade, compel, 
even awe them into decent behavior. 
With the worst cases, he can try by 
talking to them individually to win 
their friendship and respect. 

Should we advocate spanking? As 
Frances Coolidge shows in “To Spank 
Or Not To Spank” (CTA Journal, Octo- 
ber, 1957), the question in California 
is confused; the practice is risky. We 
should recognize, too, that corporal 
punishment seldom gets the best last- 
ing results. To be most effective, dis- 
cipline must be self-discipline; the 
youngster must be made to see the 
necessity of controlling himself. 

What if nothing works and the 
youngster remains incorrigible? 
There should, it seems to me, be no 
appeal to the principal’s office until 
there have been repeated or serious 
offenses which the teacher feels he 
cannot handle. If help is needed, of 
course it should be called for, but 
enough evidence should be gathered 
to make a good case, then the boom 
should be lowered. Obviously the 
principal, the superintendent, and the 
school board should back their teach- 
ers to the hilt. The principal who 
slaps a child on the wrist and sends 
him back is doing worse than nothing. 

The rowdies and misfits must be 
dealt with firmly and decisively. If 
they remain incorrigible, they must 
be suspended, expelled, or segre- 
gated in special classes or schools 
under strong-arm teachers. They 
must not be allowed to hinder or spoil 
the education of the rest. 

When no help is forthcoming from 
the principal’s office, what then? If 
the teacher feels sure enough and 
strong enough, should he not appeal 
to higher authority? In extreme cases, 
should he not threaten resignation? I 


“What assignments do you have 
this term, besides counseling, paper 
drive, boy’s league, Christmas decora- 
tions, first lunch, book week, football 
games ...?” 


believe strongly that we teachers 
must assert our own worth and dig- 
nity. Society needs us badly; we are 
in a better position than ever before 
to demand support and respect. \Ve 
must make the parents — the Amer- 
ican public — more aware of our 
problems and demand their help. Par- 
ents must be talked to strongly and 
made to see the necessity of cooper- 
ating, not necessarily in imposing 
bodily punishment on their children 
but in teaching them self-discipline. 


Above all, by every agency at our 
command—PTA meetings, interviews 
and speeches, the press — we must 
campaign for more public respect 
and support for the authority of 
schools and teachers. If the parents 
do not respect our authority and 
learning, how can they expect their 
children to do so? 


The alternative is a continued 
alarming drift toward disorder — and 
this we cannot afford. 


UNIFORM RULES of play, writ- 
ten by a student council and endorsed 
by the entire studentbody, ended 
repeated complaints about use of 
tether-ball courts at Lincoln school, 
El Centro, according to Maxine Mc- 
Kissick, fourth grade teacher and 
council adviser. Representatives from 
second to sixth grades, with demo- 
cratic procedures, found their own 
effective solution to disciplinary diffi- 
culties resulting from lack of rules. 
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We ANNOUNCES THE 1958 SUMMER SCHOOL 
mer- BASIC ARTS AND SCIENCE AND PROFESSIONAL COURSES, WORKSHOPS, CONFERENCES, CLINICS! 
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their Cultural and Recreational Resources are Excellent! 
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— and Twenty-five teaching fields, basic academic depart- ing School and Conference, Aviation Education, 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ARE RECOGNIZED AS STANDARD FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 


They are made of paper especially designed to withstand the wear and 
scuffing incidental to classroom use. 


They are water resistant to protect books carried to and from school. 


Their right angle fold assures proper adjustment of a close fitting jacket 
for the book. 


They stay on the books until deliberately removed. 





They reinforce the binding. 


it They are made in nine sizes to meet the needs of modern textbooks. 
WwW - 


lorsed & 
ended ¥ 
ise of 
chool, 


e Me- GET THE HOLDEN HABIT—IT PAYS! 


r and Samples on Request 
5 from 


demo- 


rout 1 | HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY Springfield, Mass. 
rules. 
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They are attractive and prolong the life of the book up to three years. 





aw Amphibians 


SETS READ ABOUT 


Mountains .... 
Voicanoes 


Prehistoric 
Animals 


Th RAD amneY 


Sea Shells 


Extra sturdy all-metal frame 


Expansible, adjustable 
“Glass-Gard"’* headband 


*Copyright 
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Here are easy-to-read 
challenging 


science readers 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 


Now you can get fascinating and simplified science 
books... written at a low reading difficulty level: 
THE WEBSTER CLASSROOM SCIENCE 
LIBRARY. Each of these books supplies boys and 
girls with an abundance of science material, most 
of which is not usually covered in ordinary text- 
books. Each book abounds in full-color natural 
illustrations, to help you make science alive and 
meaningful to every pupil. The text and illustrations 
of the Library were prepared by various authors 
and artists, expert in each scientific field. 

You'll receive a wealth of excellent material. More 
than 300 different topics are thoroughly covered 
in a clear and concise manner. In addition, each 
book has a page of Study Aids—‘‘Things to Talk 
About”, ‘Things to Do’’, and “Hobbies”. Besides 
using the Library as supplementary readers, you 
can spark classroom discussions, projects and ex- 
periments with the material in each book. 

You also get an incentive plan for reading: With 
each set of 12 Webster Classroom Science Library 
books you order, you will receive 10 Webster 
Classroom Science Library Achievement Awards 
free. You can award these beautiful certificates to 
the pupils in your classroom who read and master 
the books. It’s a perfect incentive plan to stimulate 
an interest in outside reading. 


The Webster Classroom Science Library will prove so 
popular, we suggest you order one set for every ten 
pupils in your classroom now! Set of 12 books $4.92 
plus postage. 


» 
WEBSTER T PUBLISHING CO. 
1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE © ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


YOUR CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE: 


Clark H. Rader, 415 West Virginia Ave. 
Glendora, Calif. 


Protect those eyes...get 


senson’s ACL AWER/CAW* arutetic ctasses 


e found wherever athletes compete throughout America 
@ a wise investment in eye safety 


ALL AMERICAN * Athletic Glasses 


See your eye doctor 


Sa Custion Fit > ne absorbent For your protection, look for the 
—-- a » r r nose piece 
= — ais PcA trademark on the lenses of 
Drop-ball tested safety every pair of genuine 


Ends and temples 
covered to protect 
other players 
Medical Arts Building e¢ Minneapolis 


COMPLETE LABORATORIES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 


CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 


7-8—CTA Retirement committee 
meeting; San Francisco. 
8—California Business Education 
Assn., Central Section; Reed- 
ley H.S. and Junior College; 
Reedley. 
8—CTA Central Coast Section; 
council meeting; Salinas. 
8—CTA Committee on Financing 
Public Education; San Fran- 
cisco. 
15—CTA Northern Section; exec- 
utive board meeting; Marys- 
ville. 
15—CTA Committee on Salary 
Schedules and Trends; San 
Francisco. 
15-19—NEA, National Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School. Principals; 
42nd annual convention; In- 
dianapolis. 
20-22—NEA, American Assn. of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education; 
annual convention; Chicago. 
20-22—NEA, United Business Educa- 
tion Assn.; research founda- 
tion convention; Chicago. 
20-22—NEA, United Business Educa- 
tion Assn.; administrators di- 
vision convention; Chicago. 
20-22—NEA, United Business Ed- 
ucation Assn.; national asso- 
ciation for business teacher 
education convention; Chi- 
cago. 
20-22—NEA, United Business Educa- 
tion Assn.: international divi- 
sion convention; Chicago. 
21-22—California Junior College 
Assn.; Conference on general 
education; Bakersfield. 
21-23—NEA, National Assn. of Ed- 
ucational Secretaries; regional 
conference; Santa Barbara. 
22-Central Calif. Council of 
Teachers of English; regional 
conference; San Jose State. 


YOUNG FARMERS MEET 


California Young Farmers Associa- 
tion will hold annual convention at 
Hotel Fresno in Fresno, February 
13-15. California Young Homemakers 
Association will meet at the same 
time. CYFA is sponsored by State 
Department of Education. 


CTA Journal, February 1958 
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MARCH 
1—CSTA Executive Board meet- 
ing; CTA Bay Section build- 
ing, Burlingame. 
1—CTA Central Section Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers; execu- 
tive board meeting; Fresno. 
1—CTA Bay Section; good teach- 
ing conference; San Jose. 
1—CTA Board of Directors; San 
Francisco. 
2-5—NEA, Assn. for Higher Ed- 
ucation; 13th annual conven- 
tion; Chicago. 
9-6—NEA, Assn. for Supervision 
and Curriculum Develop- 
ment; 13th annual convention; 
Seattle. 
4-6—State Curriculum Commission 
meeting; Santa Rosa. 
6-8—American Orthopsychiatric 
Association; 35th annual 
meeting; New York. 
6-8—State Board of Education 
meeting; Santa Rosa. 
7—CTA Southern Section; exec- 
utive board meeting; Los An- 
geles. 
7-8—California Education Re- 
search Assn. joint meeting 
with American Education Re- 
search Assn.; San Francisco. 
8-ll—American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA 
regional convention in San 
Francisco. Civic auditorium 


and exhibit hall. 


LETTERS 


from. readers 


Give Teachers Top Pay 


Most of my friends cannot wait until they 
become administrators. They use every 
method in the books to get this position, 
consequently their teaching suffers, because 
they are only using teaching as a stepping 
stone to administration. 


It appears to me, that we are glorifying 
administration by paying in most cases two 
to five times the salary of teachers, causing 
teachers to struggle for the coveted title of 
administrator. 


Who suffers under this situation? I be- 
lieve that the schools are set up primarily 
for children, and the best teachers are not 
too good for any of them, and instead of 
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ORS a 
we hope proves helpful 


a CR ~~. IRS 


BIRD , *OBILE 


education with fun 


This fascinating mobile 
of 21 American birds 
is in beautiful true-color. 


With swing and motion, 


birds seem to fly in space. 


Price $1.00 ppd. 
from the Chicago 


Natural History Museum. 


When hung, this delightful BIRD 
MOBILE is 24 x 24”. It takes no 
extra room as it can swing in a 
window or in an un-used corner. 


It’s fun to string up. The string 
and simple directions go with it. 

But most fun of all, to the child, 

isgetting toknow the birds. They 
are in clear, brilliant color —easy 
to identify. Name, habitat, char- 
acteristics accompany mobile. 


Among the 21 birds are: robin, 
flicker, bluebird, blue jay, red- 
winged blackbird, barn swallow, 
cardinal, Baltimore oriole, red- 
start, red-headed woodpecker, 
wood thrush, red-eyed’ vireo. 


To get Bird MoBILE, described, send 
name, address and $1.00 to DEPT. B, 
CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Chicago 5. Postage prepaid. 


The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


gives you a little energy boost 
and the chewing helps ease tension 


MENTION CTA JOURNAL 
WHEN YOU WRITE TO ADVERTISERS 


THE ART ete 
RANCH Closes Labor Day, Sept. 1 
Landscape, Marine Painting—Oil or 
Watercolor 


Nationally famous Artists Teachers 
Pescadero, Calif. 
(San Mateo County) 
P.O. Box 186 


Write for Folder. 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 30- 
August 9, courses in art, folklore, geography, 
history, language and literature, $225 covers 
tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


4) 





OUTSTANDING HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


Junior-Senior High School Health 


YOUR HEALTH, Today and Tomorrow 


Bolton ® Foster ® Nicoll 


Social Studies 


YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


Roth and Hobbs 


A new introductory social studies text 


Wo.ld History 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


Habberton and Roth 


American History 


eee 
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OUR NATION’S STORY 


Augspurger and McLemore 


Government 


GOVERNMENT 


Flick and Smith 


Solying Our 


Problems 
IN A&A DEMOCRACY 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS 


IN A DEMOCRACY 


Bossing and Martin 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


Dept. 160-0, 7464 CLARK ST., CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


42 


2121 Staunton Court, 
Palo Alto, California 


TEACHERS 


and 
PAST TEACHERS 


Here is a great opportunity for you 

for a full or part-time business. 
We have developed several new, very success- 
ful, fully proven teaching tools. We need per- 
sonnel to present them to school districts and 
colleges. You have the background for this 
business. If you are interested, write at once 
for full details to get in on the spring rush. 
Year ‘round business. 


New Ideas, Box 566, Payette, Idaho 


Best of references from the educational field. 


placing the emphasis on administration, we 
should glorify the teaching profession. 
ROBERT D. RICHNER 


Fresno 


Tommy and Science 


I teach science. Rather, I should sav, | 
have enjoyed science all my life. I majored 
in the field, practice taught it, and was for- 
tunate to obtain my present position in my 
school where the labs were well equipped 
and materials were sufficient to put on a 
good science program. 

Periodically I took refresher courses in 
techniques and read as much literature on 
the art of teaching science as was possible. 
Some of the information was good. I really 
liked science and the youngsters I worked 
with had that same feeling. 

I don’t recall ever sending out a graduat- 
ing class that didn’t have at least several 
youngsters who received scholarships to top 
colleges concerned with science. 

I’m always getting letters from old grads, 
telling me about their jobs and how the field 
of science is important-to them, and _nat- 
urally, to all of us. 

It may as well be understood that those 
youngsters I had were really on the ball. 
We really filtered them out in the tenth 
grade and when I got them in the eleventh 
and twelfth they were ready for college 
work. 

It was a tremendous lift to read how one 
of my ex-students developed a grass that 
could live where nothing else could survive. 
His work has opened up new cattle grazing 
areas that were useless before. 

In other days I was able to work with a 
top group of youngsters and guide them into 
fields where they could really study and 
develop new ideas. 

Oh, I suppose you could say that out of 
1100 students it wasn’t too important to 
turn out 24 potential top scientists. And I 
suppose this is what brought about the big 
change. 

We all know how newspapers, commen- 
tators and every man on the street were 
alarmed when it was revealed that another 
country had “beaten us in the rocket race”. 
I suppose it was natural for the obvious 
answer the schools weren’t turning out 
enough scientists. 

It was quite a blow to me, and I am sure 
it was to our principal, when he called me 
in and told me that so many organizations 
and individuals were putting on pressure 
that science was going to be a requirement 
for all students through high school. 

How could I say this was wrong? Cer- 
tainly I believe science is a necessary learn- 
ing. 

That was at the beginning of our school 
year. 

Let me tell you about Tommy. He is an 
eleventh grader. Last year Tom was in my 
tenth grade class with 21 other youngsters. 
By the end of the year, working with a few 
other top kids, Tom worked out a pigment 
that could be applied to steel and possibly 
outlast present paints twice. He discussed 
this with a chemical firm and officials were 
interested. In fact, the company had prac- 
tically underwritten Tom’s four years of 
college. 

Today Tommy is in a class with 39 elev- 
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CEBCO Master- 
guides are used 
in over 4000 
high schools 


HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses 
Open to Both Men and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
June 30—August 20 
EDUCATION 

June 30—August 13 
Special courses for teachers: Far 
Eastern studies, Physical Sci- 
ences, English Literature, and 
American Government. Scholar- 
ships available for Far Eastern 
courses, and for summer Master 
of Education program. 
Middle Eastern studies: Special 
program with scholarships. 
Conferences: Educational Ad- 
ministration — The Public Looks at 
its Schools; Balance in our Na- 
tional Security Policy; Science 
and Education in the United 
States. 
For Preliminary Announcement write to 


HARVARD SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


L Dept., 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


ats 
TEACHING 
PUT} 
FROM 
ad ta 
STENCILS 


NOW YOU CAN use 


low-cost CEBCO Masterguide pre- 
printed stencils to run off lessons, maps, 
diagrams, drills, tests, etc. in needed 
quantities right on your own school 
duplicator. All CEBCO study material 
is carefully planned and prepared by 
experienced classroom teachers to cover 


high school work in 


@ SCIENCE @ MATHEMATICS 
@ ENGLISH e@ SOCIAL STUDIES 


@ COLLEGE ENTRANCE & GUIDANCE 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS 


Hundreds of individual 
CEBCO Masterguide 
stencils are now avail- 
able in each subject. For 
complete information 
and prices, write today 
for FREE illustrated cata- 
logs covering the courses 


you teach. 


New York 11, N.Y. 
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The CEBCO Company 
Dept. M, 104 Fifth Ave. 


enth graders. I admit that after several 
months most of them knew how to spell 
science and can mix chemicals with a mini- 
mum of burns and explosions. 

Tommy? He has lost interest in science. 
He has been frustrated sitting with those 
non-interested and he has fallen into their 
pattern. He will probably be lucky if he 
graduates. 

Believe me, out of our 1100 “science stu- 
dents” we will be doing a tremendous job 
if we get two or three into college science. 

But, by gum, the townspeople can say, 
“See, all our kids are getting science and 
we won't be caught short ever again!” 

So, at least in our school that is the an- 
swer to the challenge. 

May the Lord have mercy on us. 

—WILLIAM PLUTTE 
RICHMOND 


Mentally Retarded 


Warren Mendenhall’s article in January 
CTA Journal is interesting and informative. 
Where he mentions the research projects 
authorized by the last Legislature, it should 
be added also that a research project has 
been authorized by Public Law 531 by the 
federal government which allows our State 
Department of Education and the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education to participate coopera- 
tively in conducting a study entitled “A 
Study of the Concerns and Rewards of 
Rearing Mentally Retarded Children.” This 
project contains a reimbursable grant of 
approximately $68,000 over a two-and-a- 
half year period. 

ERNEST WILLENBERG 
Chief, Bureau of Special Education 
California State Department of Education 


Teaching Aids 


AUDIO- 
VISUAL 


A department on teaching films 
conducted by H. Barret Patton 


EXPLORING YOUR GROWTH. Film: 11 
min.; B&W $50, Color $100; grades 5, 
6, 7; Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 
801 N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38. 
Using simple animation and photomi- 

crography, the film explores the wonderful 
process that makes us grow. It explains how 
food is digested in the mouth, stomach, and 
intestine; how the digested food is carried 
by the blood from the intestine to the cells 
of the body; how food allows cells to grow 
and divide, causing us to grow. 


LETTER FROM ALASKA. Film: 20 min.; 


Color $175; upper elementary, junior 





HAWATI 


1998 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


HOWARD TOUR 


54-day tour 
only $499, plus tax 


STEAMSHIP SPACE AVAILABLE 


Consult 


HOWARD TOURS 
578 Grand Avenue 
Oakland 10, Calif. 

TE 6-1707 


Only $25.00 deposit 
Refundable at Any Time 


poll Find 
Adveritane. 


ot 


An endless variety of different 
wonders to enjoy...to remember. 
Easy on your budget, too. 
Come by plane, train, or car to the 
Cowboy State where your vacation 
becomes an always-treasured 
adventure! 































PLEASE PRINT 


FREE... WYOMING 
HISTORICAL HANDBOOK 





Wyoming Travel Commission 
Room T-1, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. | 


Please send your complete ‘Vacation | 
Packet” to: 


Name.......... 
Address..... 
City & State 
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high; Northern Films, 1947 14th Ave. 

North, Seattle 2, Wash. 

The film opens with a winter trip up the 
Alaska Highway, revealing the northland 
as brimming with activity. A carnival is in 
progress in Anchorage. Schools are modern 
and, when summer comes, there are hot 
days and swimming. Anchorage seems just 
like “back home”—in fact, most of its resi- 
dents recently came north from cities in the 
States, and they are usually employed in 
national defense. 

In western Alaska, however, it is differ- 
ent: Eskimos in Aniak and at Nome are 
happy but (by our standards) very poor. An 
animated map sequence reviews Alaska de- 
velopment from discovery in 1741 to the 
present, and is followed by a_ beautiful 
series of glacier scenes. The Katmai vol- 
canic area is shown, including the famed 
valley of 10,000 Smokes; also tundra, 
rivers, Mt. McKinley and Alaska wildlife. 
Gradual industrial change is shown in 
southeastern Alaska where salmon fishing 
has declined but timber use has increased. 
Hydroelectric development is stimulating 
all industry, while the Alaska Railroad 
serves as a vital transportation link from 
the seacoast to the interior. Farming up 
north has grown rapidly and the annual fair 
in Matanuska Valley is a thriller for the 
youngsters. 


THINGS DISSOLVE. Film: 11 min.; $50; 
elementary; Young America; Photo & 
Sound Co., 116 Natoma St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. 

Especially designed for primary and 
middle grade classes in science; demon- 


strates that some things dissolve; some do 
not, and explains how important this is to 
us. 


LIFE IN A GARDEN. Film: 13 min.; B&W 
$60, Color $140; upper elementary, sec- 
ondary, college, adult; McGraw-Hill text- 
film Department, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

The unseen wonders of the living world 
around us—the small yet violent world that 
moves in unceasing activity beneath the 
garden’s quiet surface — are vividly por- 
trayed in Life in a Garden. The film presents 
nearly twenty-four insects, mammals and 
birds seen in the suburban or rural garden 
during spring, summer and autumn months. 
Katydids, toads, the bumblebee, Japanese 
beetle, garden slug, the ribbon snake, spider, 
chipmunk. Birds, such as the wren, oriole, 
cardinal and robin in addition to many 
other creatures are shown in characteristic 
activity. Produced by Roy C. Wilcox in co- 
operation with the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


SEXUAL REPRODUCTION. Film: 15 
min.; B&W $75; Color $150; junior high, 
senior high, college; Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 

This film uses a variety of plants and ani- 
mals to show that although sexual reproduc- 
tion may differ in certain details from 
organism to organism, its basic features re- 
main the same, .e., it always involves the 
production and union of gametes. Also 
models of cells and chromosomes are used 
to illustrate that through random assort- 


ment and chance union, sexual reproduction 
makes possible great variation which has 
benefited man and has insured the sury iva] 
of many living things in a varied environ- 
ment. 


DRESS FOR HEALTH. Film: 10 niin. 
B&W $50, Color $100; primary; Ency. 
clopedia Britannica Films, 7250 Mac- 
Arthur Blvd., Oakland. 


Dress for Health is a basic film for health 
and hygiene in primary grades. By obsery- 
ing a pair of delightful twins, Peter and 
Polly, children will learn why we wear dif- 
ferent kinds of clothing in different weather, 
and will be motivated to dress suitably. In 
addition to its school use, the film should 
be of value to all groups interested in child 
health, such as Scouts, PTA’s and teacher 
training. 

This film can be used effectively with 
Ginn & Company’s Health for Better Living 
series, grades 1, 2, 3; Laidlaw Brothers 
Road to Health series, grade 3; Lyons & 
Carnahan’s Health-Happiness-Success series, 
grade 2; Scott, Foresman & Company’s 
Health & Personal Development program, 
grades 2 and 3. 


THE ATLANTIC REGION. Film: 23 min.; 
B&W $80; intermediate; National Film 
Board of Canada; Wm. M. Dennis, Film 
Libraries, 250614 West 7th Street., Los 
Angeles 57. 


Produced primarily for classroom use, 
this film presents a study of the east coast 
region of Canada and the life and industry 
of its people. As in others of the series, the 


Teachers and students like Singer’s well- 


organized, attractive textbooks because they 


make teaching easier, learning more pleasant. 


TEACHABLE 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


Grades 9-12 


Five-part organization provides maximum flexibility 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Grades 9-12 


Modern and traditional literature, excellent study helps 


THE MALLORY MATHEMATICS SERIES 


Ten books for high school—from the low average to the accelerated 


mathematics program 


OUR SCIENTIFIC AGE 


Grade 9 


Up-to-date textbook for ninth grade, fascinating in content, filled with 
activities, demonstrations, and experiments 


We'll gladly furnish complete information 
on any of these books upon request. T each- 
ing aids available for each. Inquire also 
about SPELLING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
and ART FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
249-259 W. ERIE BLVD., DEPT. B, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 


Represented by: Wayne W. Mills, 2620 Loganrita Avenue, Arcadia, California 
Arthur E. Green, 1046 Alabama Street, Vallejo, California 
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flm shows the direct influence of geographi- 
cal factors on the development of the area; 
for example, how the readily available sea 
harvests gave rise to the great Maritime 
fshing industry, and how the development 
of farm lands, mineral deposits and forest 
resources established other industries. We 
see, too, how the many scattered settle- 
ments were gradually linked together. 


THE HOPI INDIAN. Film. 11 min.; B&W 
$45, Color $90; primary, intermediate, 
junior high; Coronet Films; Craig Cor- 
poration; 149 New Montgomery, San 
Francisco; 3410 So. La Cienega Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 

Magnificent color photography takes us 
to the land of the Hopi in Arizona’s Grand 
Canyon. We see his way of life—the crops 
he raises, the food he cooks, and even his 
secret marriage ceremony. Here is the rare 
opportunity to observe a typical Indian pur- 
suing his work and performing his cere- 
monies against the colorful background of 
his western home. 


NEW NEA FILMSTRIP 
DESCRIBES MODERN TEACHER 

Lonely spinsters and Ichabod Cranes 
don’t belong in the same era with today’s 
teachers. With its Centennial study on the 
American teacher, the National Education 
Association has knocked the cobwebs from 
those tired old portraits. 

And as myth after myth explodes, a new, 
brighter—and truer—picture of the teacher 
emerges. This 1958 style likeness is the 
kind that all teachers should know about 
and that is where Explosion of a Myth, anew 
NEA filmstrip, comes in. 

This 78-frame full-color feature tells the 
story in words and pictures of the full-scale 
recent NEA Research Division study called 
“Status of the American Teacher.” The na- 
tionwide study was a year in the making 
and includes the reports of 6,000 teachers. 

Complete with a script, Explosion of a 
Myth can tell teachers a little more about 
themselves. Better yet, it can also be used 
at PTA and other school-centered meetings 
to make parents better acquainted with the 
teachers who guide their children. 

The filmstrip sends these myths and 
others up in smoke: That most teachers are 
“single.” That teachers’ hours are a breeze. 
That teachers drift in and out of teaching 
casually. That teachers don’t vote and take 
a part in civic affairs. 

The typical teacher today is married, the 
filmstrip shows. Upwards to 88 per cent of 
men teachers and 66 per cent of the women 
are or have been married. Most married 
teachers are also parents and, naturally, 
have the same joys and problems that the 
parents of their own students do. 

Teachers, according to Explosion of a 
Myth, don’t keep anything near banker’s 
hours. True, the typical class schedule is 
only about 35 hours a week. But the aver- 
age teacher spends an additional 10 hours 
a week in school work, bringing the total 
up to 45 hours or more. 

Explosion of a Myth is available through 
NEA Publications-Sales Division, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. One copy 
of the filmstrip with two copies of the script 
is $6. A copy is available for loan from CTA, 
San Francisco, for chartered associations. 
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“THE CHILDHOOD OF 
FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES” 


In the special School Edition 


The first ninety volumes in this nationally recognized series were 
available in the special School Edition as of January 2, 1957. Eight 
further volumes in the School Edition were published as of January 


2, 1958. 


A. P. Giannini 
George Rogers Clark 
James Oglethorpe 


Jessie 


* Pre-bound, 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Sitting Bull 

Virginia Dare 

Walter Reed 


with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 


Fremont 


* “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 
* Reading level, grade 4. Interest range, grades 4-8 


* Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading—independent, 
remedial or corrective, special education, school library 


* Per volume: List Price, $1.52, subject to school discount 


Feel free to request School Edition literature and order blanks. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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"FRANCE 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


=! Crack trains of the French National Railroads depart 


\O 


Py oe 


TICKETS MAY 
BE PURCHASED 
BEFORE YOU 
LEAVE THRU 
YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT OR AT 
ANY OF OUR 
OFFICES. 


throughout the day from Paris to all the wonderful 
regions you’ ll want to visit during your European trip. 


The rustic splendor of Normandy; the pictur- 
esque Loire Valley; the rugged Brittany coast 
and the gay and glittering Riviera. 


And you’ll enjoy every minute of your trip. 
French trains set a standard for punctuality, . Se 
comfort and courtesy, and the meals ema 
served are truly fit for 
a gourmet. 


De 


323 Geary Street. San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE, N.Y. Dept. CA-]) 


RENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. CA-] 


Please send Nome 
me free 

| illustrated 
booklet 

| ‘'France.”’ 


Address 


City _ ; ides Aisi 





Announcing the new 
STECK 
GEOGRAPHY WORKTEXT SERIES 


for Grades 3 through 8 


By George W. Hoffman 
M. G. Bowden 
Lorrin Kennamer 


%& A Complete, Sequential Program 
% Based on the Needs of Children 
% Distinguished Authorship 


Write for your free, descriptive 
Steck Geography Worktext folder today! 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS € AUSTIN, TEXAS 


ALL 
Dramatic Ritual Effects 


SPOTLIGHTS 


* QUIET 
' FLICKERLESS 
* PORTABLE 


Send fer literetere and prices 
Free demonstration on veques 


E STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 


197 City Perk Avenue - Toledo 1, Onie 


NIVERSAL TOURS invites 


32 fortunate people 
to enjoy a special JB day 


Vacation Voyage 


via exquisite 


to Europ € Orient Liners 


YOU leave San Francisco (July 1) or Los 
Angeles (July 2) on S.S. Orsova to visit 
Europe, PLUS completely-scheduled tour 
combining: 


@ | full day on the Rhine River 

@ 2 full days at Brussels World’s Fair 

@ Special Tickets to Theatre of London 

@ Special Tickets to Paris’ Folies Bergere 

@ A visit to famed Monte Carlo 

@ Visit to all major Western European 
Countries 

@ via De Luxe motor coach in Europe—no 
night travel. An escorted tour! 

@ PLUS stops at Panama, Trinidad, Brit- 
ish West Indies, Madeira, Lisbon 


Complete trip from $1280 


Includes all meals (breakfast only in London, 
Brussels, Paris, and dinner in Paris), accommoda- 
tions, steamer. You return to port of embarkation via 
Orient Lines’ beautiful S.S. Orcades on Sept. 10 with 
a thrilling, invigorating experience you'll always re- 
member. Write for exciting folder now to: 


UNIVERSAL TOURS 


Paul Looper, Owner-Manager 


1795 Solano Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
or phone LAndscape 5-6967 


REMEDIAL READING, By Maurice D. 
Woolf, and Jeanne A. Woolf. New Ye.":: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957. 424 
pp., $5.75. 

In scope the authors have created an 
over-view type of text, but dexterously they 
have penetrated the surface to mine the 
bedrock of ar’ competent analysis—rele- 
vant research. Profuse foot-noting often 
produces prosaism, not so here; continuity 
and readability enhance this work’s well- 
substantiated offerings. In substance these 
offerings are more directed toward the 
causes and diagnostic techniques of read- 
ing problems than the remedies. Perhaps 
this tack is engendered by a counseling em- 
phasis throughout the book. In fact this 
effort might well be re-titled Counseling 
Aspects of Remedial Reading. 


Of further emphasis are the secondary 
and college phases of the retarded reader. 
A note of ironic levity is mentioned in this 
regard: the college blames the high school, 
which in turn points a finger at the elemen- 
tary school. The elementary school adroitly 
blenches and imputes the parents. 

Of particular value is one section dealing 
with tests and their diagnostic use. The 
attributes of each test considered are su- 
perbly summarized. Another strength, of 
many, of Remedial Reading lies in its Ap- 
pendix, which contains a thoughtfully pre- 
pared list of books appropriate for retarded 
readers of elementary to college level. 
Those teachers and parents who avoid the 
typical book-list will savor this one. 

The reader may experience a degree of 
frustration over the aforementioned weak- 
ness (or perhaps intentional omission) of 
few concrete post-diagnostic procedural 
suggestions, but he should find the total 
text estimable. 

—BARRY G. JOHNSON 


Notes in the Margin 


Recent findings of the American Text- 
book Publishers Institute indicate that 
school budgets now being planned for 1958- 
59 will be affected by an increase of 5% in 
the average price of textbooks during the 
past year. The Institute finds that the aver- 
age catalog price for elementary textbooks 
is $2.42 and for high school textbooks $3.99. 
Schools, of course, buy the books at a dis- 
count of 25%. A free guide, Budgeting for 
Textbooks, is available to school officials 
from ATPI, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16. 

Are you prepared to help promote Na- 
tional Library Week? It will fall March 16- 
22, and deserves all the support you can 
give it. A kit of information is available 
from National Library Week Committee, 
24 West 40th Street, New York 18. 

The International Geophysical Year, be- 
ing held in 1957 and 1958, would have 
stirred up special interest in science in the 


Profit Three Ways at 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Summer Sessions 
June 23 to Aug. 1; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 


Graduate and under- 
graduate courses are 
offered in every aca- 
demic field. 


Study with a 
Distinguished 
Faculty 


All the arts and 
skills find application 
in nearby studios, 
research centers, and 
industries. 


View Art, 
Science, 

and Industry 
in Action 


Enjoy 
Unequaled 
Recreational 
Opportunities 
. And freeways lead to the campus! 


eset sian Dean of Summer Session 
: University of Southern California 


Bulletin S$S-10 
write to: Los Angeles 7, California 


[Sinsr- West Mecca 


1958 SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 1 
cae Se erasssa 


Beaches, mountains, 
and notable enter- 
tainment centers 
abound. 


215 graduate = is courses in 
Education Workshops—distinguished faculty 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


HONOLULU 14, HAWAII 
Ne fe) — fa} « —s fa} es fa} 


ms. AROUND ELECTRIC TESTER 
» Shipped on Approval 


Tests all electrical appli- 
ances, automobile cir- 
cuits, TV tubes, etc. 
Measures A.C. and D.C. 
voltages, currents, re- 
sistance and leakage. 
Price complete including 
64 pa only $15.85. 
Pped on approval. 
NO MONEY WITH 
ORDER—NO C.O.D. 
Order Model 70 ‘‘on approval.’’ If satisfac- 
tory you pay $15.85 (plus p.p.) in 4 monthly 
payments. Otherwise return after 10 days 
free trial. Moss Electronic Dist. Co., Inc., 
Dept. D-432, 3849 Tenth Ave., N. Y. 34, N. Y. 


Patronize Your Advertisers! 


SUMMER STUDY in 


% SOUTH AMERICA 

GA AROUND THE WORLD 
Earn professional advancement with one of 

our summer travel projects in the fields of 


Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journa ism, etc. 


Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 

‘in-service’ credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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schools even if Sputnik hadn’t made 1957 
headlines. Some science materials being of- 
fere’ are worth mentioning here: 

—Creative Educational Society, Inc., of 
Mankato, Minnesota, has sent out an attrac- 
tive brochure on their Creative Science 
Series, prepared in cooperation with the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York. Atoms, Energy and Machines; The 
Way of the Weather; Planets, Stars and Space 
are some of the titles offered. 

—Farquhar Transparent Globes, 3724 
Irving St., Philadelphia 4, Penna., has man- 
ufactured an inexpensive but scientifically 
designed earth-sky globe of plexiglas which 
can be used in tracing the routes of earth- 
satellites. One globe is mounted inside the 
other on the polar axis, with a map of the 
earth on the inner, and a star map on the 
outer globe. 

—American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, offers teaching 
suggestions booklets. One is Science, Tech- 
nology and Society, intended as a tool to help 
students gain an appreciation of the con- 
tributions of science and technology and 
help them become aware of career oppor- 
tunities in scientific fields. The booklet is 
intended to accompany their filmstrip by 
the same name. One copy of the filmstrip 
is available free of charge to each school 
system, with the booklet available in reason- 
able quantity without charge. 

—University of Michigan Press, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, offers two titles as the first 
in their new Ann Arbor Science Library: 
The Stars, by W. Kruse and W. Dieckvoss; 
the other is The Ants by Wilhelm Goetsch. 

National Aviation Education Council an- 
nounces a new edition of Aviation Educa- 
tion Bibliography for use in elementary 
schools. There is a section of helpful refer- 
ence books for teachers, aviation education 
teaching aids, and books on aviation educa- 
tion teaching techniques. Single copies are 
free on request to teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors and other interested people. Ad- 
dress National Aviation Education Council, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Columbia University Press, New York 
27, has just published The Independent Study 
Program in the United States, a report on 
an undergraduate instructional method. 
Authors are Robert H. Bonthius, F. James 
Davis and J. Garber Drushal in collabora- 
tion with Frances V. Guille and Warren P. 
Spencer. The book appraises the effective- 
ness and value of existing programs, lays 
the groundwork for future improvements 
and innovations, and indicates how pro- 
grams of independent study can be used 
both to ease conditions in overcrowded 
classrooms and to improve the quality of 
individual learning and scholarship. $4.50. 

Educational Bureau of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company has reprints of articles 
from various publications (Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, and others) 
which are available free of charge. Latest 
material to come out is on Foreign Aid 
(from SEP) and Importance of Good Man- 
ners {LHJ). Curtis is at Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 

Latest booklets in the Public Affairs Pam- 
phiets (22 E. 38th Street, New York City 
16) include: Effects of Radiation and Fallout 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING is $2.00 a line, with a 3-line minimum. Count 35 characters 
and spaces for first line, 52 for each succeeding. Cash must accompany order. 
Address CTA JOURNAL Classified Advertising, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
No box numbers care of the Journal, please. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


BETTER SPELLING. Booklet for the 9th Grade. New 
method of attacking the spelling problem. Bertha Har- 
rison, 120 East G Street, Ontario, Calif. 





CALIFORNIAN WILDLIFE REGION helps: 

Identify plants, mammals, birds, reptiles, etc., of our 
State. (Covering all but deserts and coniferous forests.) 
Used as a text in many colleges. Over 500 illus. $3.00 
buckram; $2.00 paper. Free catalog of other publica- 
tions. Naturegraph Company, San Martin, Calif. 





HOW TO BUILD laboratory instruments, courses in Chem- 
istry & many other fascinating teacher & student aids 
in Science & Chemistry! Catalog free. National School 
of Chemistry, 1148A-5th Ave., Redwood City, Calif. 





SOUTHWEST INDIAN MAP showing locations of all prin. 
tribes of 6 western states. Data on language, culture 
and customs. Beautifully illus. in color. 17x22”. 
Valuable teaching aid. $1.00 ppd. BUTLER ART SERV- 
ICE, P.O. Box 88, Dept. C., Orange, California. 


AUDIO VISUAL 


BETTER TEACHING WITH CORONET FILMS 
Teachers! Request free copy of 1957-58 Coronet Cata- 
log describing more than 695 carefully planned edu- 
cational films in color. Write CRAIG CORPORATION, 
3410 So. La Cienega Blivd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
State your school and class you teach. 





SCHOOL PROJECTIONIST CLUB SUPPLIES—club cards, pins, 
award certificates, logs, Manual. M.0. Publishers, Box 
A06C, State College, Pennsylvania. 


FILM. SERVICE 


ECONOMICAL and so convenient by mail! 8-expos. roll, 
jumbo size 49c; 12, 69¢. 20-expos. roll, $1.25. Free 
mailers on request. Thrifty Photo Service, Dept. CTA-2, 
Box 275, San Francisco 1, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP OVERPAYING YOUR INCOME TAX. Use Redners 
TAX-SAVING Record: itemize deductions as they occur; 
easy transfer to 1040 Form; BIG SAVINGS on many al- 
lowadle deductions you may overlook; send $1 to Red- 
ners Tax Records, 115 New Montgomery, San Francisco. 
LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! 

Details free. SLEEP-LEARNING RESEARCH ASSN. 

P.0. Box 610-CT, Omaha 1, Nebraska 


FABRICS 


“'RAJAH” Handblocked winter cotton; bleeding madras. 
Handwoven Irish tweeds; imported tartans. Unscoured 
knitting yarn, white $1.45, gray, brown $1.59 pp per 
100 gr. sk. Carol Brown, Dept. CTA, Putney, Vt. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG showing scores of beautiful designs and 
a clever “Book Lender's Record.” Write Antioch Book- 
plates, 218 Xenia Ave., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS 


MARINE LIFE PACIFIC TIDAL REGIONS 
24 subjects in full color. Underwater photography with 
highlights of each animal's existence brought out in 
text. Perfect as basic guide for field trips to the shore- 
line. Paperbound—$1.00. Clothbound—$1.75. Dan H. 
Ryan, 10228 Brian Court, Whittier, California. 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1957, any 
issue, send wants, free lists. Periodical Service, Box 
465-CT, Wilmington, Del. 


PAY WINDOWS FOR THE PROFESSION. A handbook for 
local association salary committees; a guide to pro- 
cedures in salary discussions. From CTA, 40c. 





THE TEACHER'S CODE. Handbook on the Code of 
Ethics for California teachers—its importance, inter- 
pretation and enforcement. Send 50c to CTA for 
your copy. 


PERSONALS 


9 Day Easter Week Tour—Acapulco—Mexico City 
RT Air, Hotels, Sightseeing, $209. Write Stan Wilson, 
El Camino College, California, for itinerary. 


1958 TEACHER TOUR OF EUROPE. 51 days. Leave 
L.A. by plane June 24. Write for brochure: David 
Pease, 9102 Manzanar Avenue, Downey, Calif. 


HELP. WANTED 


PROGRAM, PERSONNEL DIRECTOR estb. Boys’ summer 
mtn. camp. Also riding, tumbling, nature, photog. 
couns. Suc. exp. nec. 300 Hot Springs, Santa Barbara. 


MONTECITO SEQUOIA CAMPS: Qualified Counselors 21- 
35 yrs. Boys 10 wks. Mtns.; Girls 8 wks. Ocean. Suc. 
exper. nec. 300 Hot Springs, Santa Barbara. 
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(No. 256); Good News for Stroke Victims 
(No. 259); and A UN Peace Force? (No. 257). 
Each costs 25c. 

Inertia toward teaching of current affairs 
and use of discussion techniques is exam- 
ined in a new booklet published by the 
Junior Town Meeting League, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut. Titled 
Overcoming Obstacles in Discussion and Cur- 
rent Affairs, the booklet contains 32 pages, 
is free in single copies. 

Other materials of interest are: Dangers 
in the Kitchen, a guide to kitchen safety, 
published by American Visuals Corporation, 
460 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Copies 
are 25c, with special prices for quantity 
orders. 

Free of charge are two new pamphlets 
with condensed information about North 
Carolina, and designed especially for school 
use. They are good-looking and well done. 
May be obtained from the Dept. of Con- 
servation and Development, State Adver- 
tising Division, Raleigh, N.C. 

Also free is a booklet describing careers 
available in the florist industry, wholesaling, 
retailing, as well as growing. An up-to-date 
bibliography gives sources of additional in- 


Just Out! 
Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now, for the first time, the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! With these new Bremner 
Musical Multiplication Records you 
can make multiplication a game. And 
give your class a welcome change from 
monotonous routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drums and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited tempo. 
Because children habitually memorize 
the records they play they quickly mas- 
ter the multiplication tables with these 
new records. Slow students can be 
brought up to class level by playing the 
records for themselves. 


The set of Bremner Musical Multipli- 
cation Records consists of five double- 
faced records—one table on each side. 
There is a musical quiz game for each 
table. Everyone in the class will have 
fun trying to “beat the man on the rec- 
ord”’ in the quiz. 
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formation. Ask for Is There a Career for Me 
in the Florist Industry? from Society of Amer- 
ican Florists, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington 8, D.C. 

For 10c you can obtain from Household 
Finance Corporation, Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois, a booklet on Money Man- 
agement and Your Home Furnishings Dollar. 
Some teachers will remember this as a com- 
panion piece to Your Clothing Dollar, pub- 
lished about a year ago. 

Volume IX of Study Abroad, the UNESCO 
publication, is again available. This is an 
indispensable book for all libraries, infor- 
mation centers, offices of cultural attaches, 
foreign student advisers and anyone con- 
templating study in a foreign country. Price 
is $2.50, from UNESCO Publication Center, 
801 Third Avenue, New York 22. 

UNESCO Publications is also responsible 
for other booklets about the UN and its 
work. Sales office far such publications in 
the U.S. is International Documents Serv- 
ice, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York City 27. Publications 
include: 

—A Sacred Trust, the work of the United 
Nations for Dependent Peoples. 25c. 





Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are available only by mail—can- 
not be purchased in any store. You 
take no risk. If not delighted after five 
days trial, return them for full refund. 
Complete set of five double-faced rec- 
ords only $9.95. Records sent postpaid. 


Available in either 45 RPM or 78 RPM record 
speeds. Please specify your choice. 

SSS SBS SS SS eS See ee eee eee eee 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 

Dept. A-2, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a se 
Table Records 
lighted with this new way of teaching tables 
by setting them to music, I can return the 
records within five days for full refund. 


© $9.95 enclosed. 
© School purchase order enclosed. 
O 45 RPM O 78 RPM 


t of five Multiplication 
I understand if 1 am not de- 


NAME 
ADDRESS ......e0.6 Coc eee ee secs eeseee 


SCHOOL 


STATE ... 


—Basic Facts About the United Nations, 
13th edition. 15c. 

—For Human Welfare, the work of 
UNESCO. 25c. 

—World Facts and Figures. 25c. 

Some readers may be interested in sub- 
scribing to The Courier, a monthly publi- 
cation of UNESCO. It’s $2.50 a year, from 
UNESCO, at 801 Third Avenue, New York 
22. Samples of what The Courier covered 
last year include: Rare Treasurers of World 
Art (January); Great Literature of East and 
West (June); and Human Rights—Children 
(October). Write UNESCO for a list. 

The Living Democracy Series, published 
at Tufts University, Medford 55, Massa- 
chusetts, is familiar to many teachers. Three 
additions to the series are out: What About 
War? is a new book by Henry W. Holmes. 
The other two books are revised and re- 
written: Capitalism—Way of Freedom and 
The Isms and You. Single copies, 60c; class- 
room orders, 45c each. 

Now is the time of year for teachers to 
think about their income tax, and Channel 
Press has published a Teacher’s Federal In. 
come Tax Guide, prepared by Dr. Madaline 
K. Remmlein, of the NEA Research Divi- 
sion. Dr. Remmlein has worked with the 
Internal Revenue Bureau in amending, re- 
vising, and at times testing in court, the 
special provision of the Internal Revenue 
Code affecting teachers. The book is writ- 
tery on a step-by-step basis, and will be 
published annually. Available from Chan- 
nel Press, 159 Northern Blvd., Great Neck, 
New York, or from your bookstore, at $2. 

Mildred Blake Huffman, primary teacher 
at the California School for the Blind, 
Berkeley, has written a book which will not 
be needed by many teachers, but will be 
indispensable to some special education 
people: Fun Comes First for Blind Slow- 
Learners. Available from Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 301 E. Lawrence Ave., Spring- 
field, Illinois, at $5. 

The Adolescent Views Himself, a realistic 
look at today’s young people and how they 
see themselves and their world, has been 
written by Ruth Strang, professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and for six years on the board of 
directors of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. In her foreword, Dr. 
Strang explains that the way adolescents 
see themselves and their world is impor- 
tant because these concepts exert a strong 
influence on behavior. Even if such per- 
ception is faulty, it is nonetheless real and 
produces real results. The focus of the book 
is on the many ways in which adolescents 
see themselves in the psychological, social 
and physical setting in which they are grow- 
ing up. The book attempts to describe the 
unique transitional stage between childhood 
and adulthood largely through the eyes of 
the young people themselves. Hardcover, 
560 pages, $7.95. Published by McGraw- 
Hill, New York. 

Andre Missenard, for many years the 
principal assistant of Alexis Carrel, has 
written a book on study of the effects of 
heredity, diet, climate and geography on 
the development of man. In Search of Man 
is the title. Hardcover, 332 pages, $5.95. 
Published by Hawthorn Books, 70-5th Ave- 

rue, New York 11. 
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PARENTS, LIBRARIANS, 
AND TEACHERS STUDY 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


A school teacher from Santa Barbara 
once remarked, “We teachers know as soon 
as a Child enters school just about what 
his reading background has been.” 

How keen that first (and second and 
third!) teacher’s pleasure must be when 
there have obviously been books of worth 
in the life of a small newcomer. How 
equally keen the disappointment when 
such a favorable background is lacking. 

The responsibility of parents in this re- 
spect is obvious. The child who comes to 
school well bulwarked by a suitably nour- 
ished body, evidences of an emotionally 
stable and understanding home influence, 
and mental equipment accruing from the 
family bookshelf, has brought an invaluable 
kit of tools into the life of the classroom. 

All too often that third tool is disre- 
garded in this era of static entertainment, 
and in many cases he and his teachers pay 
an unnecessary price for the lack. 

This is far from true in one area of which 
we are aware. For the past 25 years in the 
city of Oakland, a yearly parents’ class in 
children’s literature has offered insight and 
inspiration to the parents of young people, 
small and not-so-small. 

Co-sponsored by the public library and 
the local Parent-Teacher District, the group 
gathers informally in a pleasant colorful 
room of the library, and for two hours dis- 
cusses phases of children’s reading, and the 
part they, as parents, play in the drama of 
the book. 

There is a great variety in the subjects 
discussed during the six weeks of this course. 
Such topics as: “Current Trends in Chil- 
dren’s Books,” “The Mother and the Home 
Bookshelf,” “Books of Science and Nature,” 
“Storytime and Poetry,” “Sharing Books in 
the Home,” “Pros and Cons in Teenage 
Reading” keep all who participate at a high 
level of interest. 

Nor is the course a series of one-man 
lectures! Variety is the spice of this ac- 
tivity. Many methods of presentation, from 
buzz groups, role playing and dramatic in- 
cidents to verse speaking, panels and infor- 
mal talks, are used. Teachers, librarians, 
authors of children’s books, curriculum co- 
ordinators and Parent-Teacher personnel 
serve as speakers and leaders, and a ques- 
tion and answer period follows each morn- 
ing’s program. 

Here is a pleasant, profitable way of 
discussing together—parent, teacher and li- 
brarian—the enrichment that some knowl- 
edge of books inevitably places in the life 
of the child; the methods of choosing 
wisely; the unquestionable effect such a 
background will have upon the child’s years 
in school and in his future life. 

From the mother who exclaimed, “Why, 
they (the classes) are lots of fun!” and the 
grandmother who returns to the class yearly 
in order to keep abreast of current books 
for her grandchildren to the teachers who 
feel the effects of the yearly course in their 
own classrooms, the net effect of such a 
Comnmiinity activity would seem to be one of 
servic: and incentive for all. 

—MRS. KENNETH A. LEARNED 
Reading Chairman, C.C.P.T. 
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You know what a car means 

to you here...abroad it means 

C even more! With time so short, 

A ar and so many places to see, only 
a car of your own can give you 


& 
IS @ the complete freedom you need 
to come and go as you please! 


MUST in CITROEN, one of the world’s 


greatest automotive names, offers 





Order your CITROEN here, and 
a brand new car (complete with all 
necessary travel and touring docu- 
ments) will be delivered to you In 
Europe direct from the factory. 

CITROEN gives you all the 
advantages: A new Car, with a 
choice of taking it back to the 
States for further savings, or us- 
ing the Factory Repurchase Plan. 











Either way you go farther for less 


Euro e i the most convenient and economi- 
| to see Europe by far! 
Pp ree siti in your own CITROEN. 


CITROEN DS 19 and aiid 


A CAR FOR EVERY BUDGET: CITROEN DS 19 — World's Safest Car with AIR-oil SUSPENSION, 
Power Steering, Power Brakes, Automatic Clutch. CITROEN ID 19 — Medium-priced Five-Seater, also 
featuring the luxurious comfort of AIR-oil SUSPENSION. PANHARD-Dyna-—Five-Seater, one of the best 
selling cars in France today. CITROEN 2CV — Four-Seater — the most economical car in the world. 


Tour Europe with UNLIMITED MILEAGE in your own new 


CITROEN 


For FREE BOOKLET: ‘‘Overseas Delivery Plan,'’ write, call or visit the DIRECT FACTORY BRANCH 


CITROEN CARS CORPORATION: seve.) Hitis: cout. © Otive 3.4745 


AGA <a 


om Se a oS 





# OVER 10,000 POSITIONS 
available for SUMMER EMPLOYMENT! 


The Summer Employment Directory contains the names and 
addresses of employers, from coast to coast, who need addi- 
tional help during the summer months. Over 1,000 organi- 
zations, at their request, have been listed in the directory. 






Wide Variety To Pick From 
Dude Ranches Hotels 


Summer Camps Businesses 
National Parks Industries 
State Parks Summer Resorts 

and many, many more! 


Specific positions listed clearly under most organizations. 
Directory also contains pertinent information to include in 
letters of application. There are no additional fees in 
obtaining a summer position. New 1958 edition available 
now in limited quantity. Send NOW for the valuable 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORY price: $3.00 


TO: National Directory Service, Box 65, Winton Place Station, Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 





Please send me the 1958 Summer Employment Directory No. 16. | enclose $3.00. 
Os ihre a ck cae as | a sia eae 


ee oe 


a i al ae csicicitinsnss 
(please print) 


GO sstieciciseniscisiiendtetale — 
ST/358 





COMPUTER .... 
(Continued from page 20) 


tronic computer programmers. The 
programmer is the man who takes the 
charts laid out by a data processing 
systems designer and translates them 
into a detailed step-by-step proced- 
ure which the computer, when prop- 
erly instructed, will follow. Since 
the computer—any computer—is only 
a machine, it can do only what it is 
told; the plan created by the pro- 
grammer must, therefore, avoid all 
unnecessary duplications, ignore no 
eventuality and leave nothing to 
chance. His stock in trade is pure 
logic. He must understand data pro- 
cessing problem at hand and he must 
have a thorough knowledge of the 
equipment available, but over and 
above these two qualifications he 
must have a well-developed ability to 
analyze problems logically. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR. ISENHOWER, 489 oo AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. 


enjoy summer school 
at the top of the nation 





the maveneig of denver offers 
classroom stimulation. 

to keep both teachers and administrators 
abreast of current trends in education 
weekend relaxation... 

to fill your spare hours with fun 

both on campus and in Colorado's 
Rocky Mountain wonderland. 

1958 summer session 

begins june 16, ends august 15 

To get complete information on courses, 
housing and costs, 

mail this coupon today. 


director of summer session 
department C-1 * university of denver 
denver 10, colorado 


please send information on the 1958 summer session 


name 


address 


| 





BRIGHT .... 
(Continued from page 24) 

Born in southeastern Illinois, he 
spent most of his life at Terre Haute, 
graduating from De Pauw University 
with an A.B. in 1933 and an M.A. in 
1937 from Indiana State Teachers 
College. He received his Ed. D. de- 
gree from University of Cincinnati 
in 1950. Prior to World War II Dr. 
Bright taught and supervised in In- 
diana and Illinois. During the war 
he served in the Navy, worked in a 
transportation unit in San Francisco. 
For the last nine years he has been 
at Whittier. 


Former president of the California 
Association for Student Teaching, 
Dr. Bright has also served as director 
of the California Council of Teacher 
Education. 

Married and the father of a 12- 
year old son, the new CTA staff man 


SHADOWING .... 
(Continued from page 19) 


the last hour of the last day, it was 
repeated. 

Control groups consisting of fresh- 
men students, on the one hand, and 
experienced businessmen on the 
other, are being tested as a basis of 
comparison. These comparisons are 
now in the process of being measured 
and the correlations with before and 
after the workshop have indicated a 
“shift in attitudes.” Research will be 
continued in an effort to determine 
the reliability and validity of this test. 
this workshop is the inherent poten- 
this Workshop is the inherent poten- 
tiality of crude oil itself and the abil- 
ity of man to develop that potential,” 
said a department chairman. 

“Internal morale is one of the 
strongest factors affecting success. 
The heart and core is the people, both 
individually and as a team,” said an 
instructor. 

A school business manager added, 
“It was evident immediately that here 
was a corporation acting as a top- 
notch teacher, beginning a study unit 
with well-thought-out and worked- 
out lesson plans.” 

“I did not find business ruthless 
and crafty as often presented. They 
seemed and stated that the nearer 
they did business by the golden rule 
the better things went, and the more 
profit they made,” concluded an in- 
dustrial arts teacher. 


expects to make his home in San 
Mateo. 


Dr. Bright, as assistant research 
executive, succeeds Dr. Garford Gor. 
don, who stepped up to executive of 
the department the first of the year, 
Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, director of 
research for the past six years, has 
assumed a new position as executive 
of the CTA office of professional 
standards. 


FRESNO STATE DEDICATION 


An eight day program beginning 
May 3 at Fresno State College cam- 
pus will dedicate $25,000,000 new 
facilities, climaxing 47 years of con- 
tinuous growth. The new campus will 
provide a 5-year college with enroll- 
ment of over 7000, covering 1100 
acres. 


ENJOY EUROPE BY AUTO 


THEN ENJOY YOUR AUTO HERE 
ASHLEY FOSTER 
HOLIDAY MOTORS 


5015 VAN NUYS BLVD. 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIF. 


For 
Information 
Write to 


Camp for Sale or Lease 


In beautiful Feather River Wonderland. 
Modern and fully equipped for fifty 
campers. Wonderful swimming and fish- 
ing. For information: Sam C. Birney, 511 
No. El Camino, San Mateo, Calif. 


MEXICO EASTER 


Mar. 29 to Apr. 6—9 Days—From $257.50 
Join a personally escorted tour from S.F., 
L.A. or Tijuana for your spring vacation. See 
Mexico City, Xochimilco, Bullfights,, Taxco, 
Cuernavaca, Pyramids. Extension to Aca- 
pulco. Write for free folder. 
SUMMER TOURS 1958 
Europe (with credits) —$745 to $1525 
Hawaii Summer School—$495 
Japan and Far East—$1495 


Ask for Free Folders 


Bilton Cours Wie. eine 





FLYING COLLEGE 


Ninth 


SUMMER TOURS season 


1—Around the World—$2100. 2—Around South 
America. 3—Middle East. 4—Europe (4 Tours). 
5—Around Africa. 6—Russia. 
Write to: 
PROF. H. E. TARBELL 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Californic 
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YOURS +++ 


for the asking 


CTA Journal's advertisers offer practical 
ideas for the teacher who watches for them. 









89. 1958 SVE Filmstrip Catalog. For all 
major study areas. For details on obtaining 
acopy of an 88-page lesson plan book “Suc- 
cess in Language Arts” see ad in this issue. 
Society for Visual Education) 

90. Helpful Materials for Menstrual 
Education. Indicate quantities of booklets 
desired for each age level. 

90a “You're a Young Lady Now’— 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

90b “Very Personally Yours’—illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 and older. 

See ad in this issue for ordering free 
Disney movie and other teaching aids. (Kim- 
berly-Clark, Educ. Dept.) 

91. “How to Catch a Cold.” A 16mm., 
sund and color film, teaches youngsters 
cold prevention in 10 delightful minutes of 
Walt Disney fun. Available free (except for 
return Postage) on short term loan. Also 
free set of color posters featuring film high- 
lights. A special teaching aid for grades 2, 
3 and 4—“I Promise Common Sense,” is 




























f available free in quantity. (Kimberly-Clark 





Corp., Educ. Dept.) 

92. Strong Super Trouper brochure de- 
scribes a simple, easily operated direct cur- 
rent high intensity arc spotlight for use in 
large theatres, auditoriums and arenas. 
(Strong Electric Corporation) 

93. Self-Improvement Personality Test 
for drivers and non-drivers from the out- 
standing new driver education text book 
“Youth at the Wheel.” Also circular listing 
titles in school shop, home economics and 
arts and crafts. (Bennett Books) 

94. France, 24-page booklet, in color, 
with charming cover and inside illustrations 
by well-known French artists. Contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
in France. (French National Railroads) 

95. Wonderful Wyoming Package. Con- 
tains 4-color, 32-page “Wyoming Wonder- 
land” listing Wyoming vacation highlights; 
factual “Wyoming Historical Handbook,” 
the “Wrangler” and the “Comic Book” are 
ill picture-filled, map-filled presentations of 
Wyoming history, culture, geography; offi- 
cial State Highway Map; “Wyoming Ac- 
commodations.” (Wyoming Travel Commis- 
sion) 

98. Sun and Fun folder which describes 
routes and services to the Orient, Round- 
the-World, and New York-California. 
American President Lines) 

99. 1958 Summer Session Catalog giv- 
ing full details on courses, recreation, costs 
and housing. (University of Denver) 

3. Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 
» 8. Posture Posters Set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to illustrate the 


Principles of healthful posture. (American 
Seatins Co.) 
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10. Brochure on Summer Study in Eu- 
rope. Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit 
requirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 


26. Five Point Protection for Athletes 
in Action. Illustrates important safety fea- 
tures. Shows why these glasses which are 
specially designed for rough treatment pro- 
tect athletes all over America. Available in 
quantity. (Benson Optical Co.) 

28. Catalogs, describing lesson sheets 
in the form of preprinted stencils, now 
available for high school subjects including 
Science, English, Soc. Studies, Mathemat- 
ics, and Guidance. Catalog for each subject 
shows diagrams, maps, drills, tests, and 
discussion guides available in stencil form 
ready to be run off on your school duplica- 
tor. (The Cebco Co.) 


39. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers and 
library books. Many fields are covered, as 
well as many types of achievement, evalua- 
tion, and objective tests for specific needs. 
80 pages. (The Steck Co.) 

47. Folder on “Origins of New Eng- 
land” tour, summer 1958. A Study Course 
on Wheels covering American History, 
1620-1820. University credit. Also a folder 
on European Tours 1958. Indicate which 
folder is desired. (Arnold Tours) 


55. Samples with brochure and pieces 
on cardboard cut out letters for use on bul- 
letin boards, exhibits and posters. (The 


Redikut Letter Co.) 


67. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for twenty 
countries in seventy days, summer 1958. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

77. Teaching Materials and Services. A 
16-page brochure listing and describing ed- 
ucational materials and services available 
from Standard Oil of California. 

79. Webster Number Line. A special 
teaching device which can be used by 
teachers to show pupils all the basic arith- 
metic steps. Designed to be tacked or taped 
above chalkboard and a perfect device for 
helping teachers lead boys and girls to see 
that arithmetic has meaning and is challeng- 
ing and enjoyable. (Webster Publishing Co.) 





87. Brochure on a tour of South Africa 
arranged especially for teachers. Describes 
itinerary and costs for a 58-day tour. 
(Lanseair Travel Service) 


105. Army Occupations and You. Well- 
indexed handbook (312 pp.) of the Army’s 
ten occupational areas, with related civilian 
jobs. Designed to help young people plan 
careers. Intended for guidance counseling 
work with students and reference for both. 
(Dept. of the Army) 


106. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools. Over-all view of the problems of 
military guidance, with practical ways of 
incorporating military guidance services 
and practices into high school guidance and 
educational program. Primarily for prin- 
cipals, counselors, coaches and_ teachers. 
(Dept. of the Army) 


107. Preliminary Announcement of 1958 
summer courses, open to both men and 
women. Scholarships available. Summer 
program for degree of Master of Education; 
special conferences and lectures; extracur- 
ricular activities. (Harvard Summer School). 

72. Travel Folder on once in a lifetime 
tour of Europe—16 countries 70 days— 
leaving June 22nd. (Chester L. Dean) 


108. Information about new musical 
multiplication records that teach tables from 
the 2s through the 12s. (Bremner Multipli- 
cation Records) 

71. Travel Information on European 
tour sponsored by Loyola Univ. and CTA- 
SS. 45 actual land days, low cost, limited 
number. (Comparative Education Tours) 


82. Hawaii or Orient Tours. Summer 
session in Hawaii, or 65-day Orient tour, 
with social and evening events, as well as 
sightseeing. (Howard Tours) 

83. Free folders on teacher tours to Eu- 
rope, Hawaii, Far East. Also Easter Week 
Tour to Mexico. (Hilton Tours) 


84. Polar flight to Europe. Write for 
folder on 64-day tour. (Drewes Tours) 


85. Details on Flying College summer 
tours, Europe, Middle East, Around the 
World. (Tarbell) 


86. Details on motor coach trip through 
Europe. Send for folder. (Richmond Travel) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
School year of 
1957-58 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate sein desired 


where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each num 
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ecttorial postscript .... 


HIS edition marks the beginning of the seventh year 

of the present editor’s CTA employment. In six years 
there have been many changes in the Journal—and in the 
editor. 

Many typewriter ribbons have run through the mill, 
recording about a million and a half imperishable words. 
Out of that parade, one word alone caused great editorial 
anguish: WHO should have been WHOM in a 36-point 
head, much to the delight of New Yorker's word sleuth. 


Although editing requires primary concern with 
words, it also involves familiarity with figures. A thimble- 
full of statistics will be revealing: in 1952 Journal gross 
advertising revenue was $36,006; in 1957 it was $54,962. 
The rising curve dipped only in 1953 when rates first 
jumped from $250 a page to $320. Pages of advertising 
also went up from 125 pages to 149 pages and the number 
of pages printed per year has jumped from 356 to 460. 
In 1952 presses turned out 548,500 copies; in 1957 the 
number went up to 916,800—about 38 million printed 
pages. 

Does the Journal serve CTA members? Does it prop- 
erly inform and inspire? The editor sits beside a sixth- 
floor window, caught between the roar of traffic on the 
Taylor Street hill and the scream of the telephone. In 
rare moments of comparative silence he ponders those 
questions. Part of the answer comes in the mail. But 
always there is a tiny voice inside which says this issue 
is not as complete and attractive and thorough as it 
should be; the next one must be better. 


There are moments of complacent satisfaction, too. 
Plans shape in the editorial mind, letters go out and 
answers come back, manuscripts appear and disappear 
in the machinery of revision, then come to life again in 
printer's proofs. Over months and weeks of juggling 
ideas, the day comes when they all come to rest as a 
dummy shapes under the editor’s glue-pot and shears. 
Sometimes the ideas fit together neatly and the finished 
book has some semblence of unity and coherence. If 
the product nearly matches the hoped-for magazine, it 
sets up a temporary glow. Until somebody points out an 
inaccuracy or a terrible typo. 


IX years ago I came down out of the Sierra to begin 

the life of a commuting editor. My family settled in 
an old Dutch Colonial house in Burlingame, giving the 
Head of Household weekend opportunities to exercise 
with hammer, saw, paint brush, and lawn mower. 

Three years later Council approved purchase of a 
headquarters site a mile and a half from my DC house. 
Staff associates congratulated me on the probable end 
of an enforced alliance with the Friendly SP. And in 
the last two years Arthur, two Bobs, Charles, Hugh, 
John, and Arnold have acquired new homes on sun- 
bathed peninsula hills, preparing to live within a few 
— of the long-dreamed Educational Center of Calli- 
ornia. 


Architects this month produced impressive elevations 
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and detailed floor plans ready for staff scrutiny. The 
Board of Directors tentatively approved the general plan 
for a three-story modern structure containing approxi- 
mately 50,000 square feet. The CTA-owned seven-floor 
headquarters building on San Francisco’s Sutter Street 
has been sold in a contract which provides a tentative 
evacuation date of July 1959. If approval of plans moves 
rapidly this spring and construction progresses without 
serious hitches, our CTA letterheads will bear a Bur. 
lingame address in less than a year and a half. 

Since I am literally a neighbor of the Mills Estate site, 
I have watched the transformation of the area with 
great interest. Subdividers took over the great wooded 
area four years ago, removed hundreds of giant oaks 
and spreading sycamores. They carved roads in the hills, 
laid utility lines and paved streets, built beautiful houses 
along curved sidewalks. In the blocks along El Camino, 
a bright new shopping center came to life, complete with 
supermarkets, bank, and specialty shops. Bay Section 
built its modern headquarters building on Magnolia 
Street, facing the Burlingame Plaza shopping district. 
Six acres on the corner nearby produce spring colors in 
California poppies and lupine, wait quietly for the arrival 
of power shovels and bulldozers. 

IGNATURES of staff associates writing for this issue 

of the Journal include “executive” in the titles. Effec- 
tive January 1 CTA’s professional staff was reorganized 
—but changes were principally in name only. Depart: 
ment heads dropped the title “director,” largely because 
they do not “direct.” They pick up the title “executive” 
because their function is to execute the policies of Board 
and Council. In discussions of the subject, staff men 
ducked the words “administrator” and “consultant” and 
“specialist,” preferred the more functional “executive, 
even though the word brings to mind the unflattering 
connotation of William Whyte’s “Organization Man.” 

Director hereafter will refer only to members of the 
Board of Directors. Executive Secretary is a title con- 
ferred by the CTA by-laws and will remain unchanged 
until such time as the legal terminology should be 
amended. 

The CTA Roster of Officers, published alternate 
months in the Journal, will contain the new designations 
in the March issue. Chief organizational change, it will 
note, is that Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, director of research 
for the past six years, has been elevated to Executive for 
Professional Standards. He will be executive officer of 
the commissions, giving special attention to Educational 
Policy. Though titles may be new, services will continue 
without change, except that more and better service will 
be offered CTA members as the staff continues to expand. 

With 74 staff employees now requiring literally every 
square foot of office space available in the San Francisco 
headquarters, the proposed new Education Center it 
Burlingame will be ready just about tke time the present 
building bursts at the seams. And an editor will be ver’ 
happy to welcome a new neighbor. 
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To help bring you more miles of superroads faster and at j 

lowest cost, Standard* operates nine asphalt refineries across over 50,000 miles of new and 
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NEXT MONTH? 


UR CAR INSURANCE 


Bey? 


*If eligible—see last fill-in 
line of coupon below. 


You may save 37% in the California Casualty Teachers Pla 


37.6% average saving! 


First Savinc—Initial discount is 20 
per cent of standard, or “Board,” 
rates charged by most companies. 
SECOND SAvincé——Probable dividend is 
22 per cent at end of policy year. 
Combined savings are 37.6 per cent 
for more than 25,000 CTA members 
in plan! 


Experienced claims service! 

Since the start of this plan in 195] 
over 20,000 CTA teachers claims have 
been serviced by more than 2,000 
expediters in the U. S. and Canada! 
Day and night local aid has been 
provided by 37 claims offices through- 


out California! 


One of nation’s safest! 

This plan is underwritten by G 
fornia Casualty Indemnity Exchan 
one of the nation’s safest! It is| 
only plan approved by State Coun 
of Education! 


SEE HOW MUCH YOU CAN SAVE! 


now for quotes to compare costs, 
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CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN ° 


417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 ° 


22 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCIS 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 37 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including your 4 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


(To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 


Teachers 
Name_ 


Spouse's 


Residence Address: 
No. and Street 


Are there OTHER male drivers of 


THIS vehicle residing in household? 


Car 


Year _ __ Make 


Birth 
_____—Date 
Birth 
Date 


Schoo! 


Age Name 


Age 


Sie ive age. 
(Yes or No) 


Model (Bel Air, 
_____ Customline, etc.) 





Date Motor 


Is car usually 


Spouse's 
Occupation 


_ Type 
lf “Yes.” is distance 


School 
City 


Employer 
Home 
Zone___ Phone No... : 
Occasional 
C] Driver cy 
(Check One) 
No. ot 
Cyls. 


Principal 


Neuere driven to work?__ ____ ONE way, under 10 miles? 
(If none, give serial or 1D number) (Yes or No) 
Latest CTA 


a eae a. or CSTA No. 
(All policyholders must be CTA or CSTA members) 


Purchased _ 





(Yes or No) 
OFFICE USE 
 — 


ls car also used in 


spouse's occupation? __ School Phone No. 
(Yes or No) 


ESSENTIAL! Date Present Policy Expires wii 
(If you do not have a policy, write ‘‘None’’) 

lf CSTA, date started or will Company lies) Now 

start student teaching Insured By___ 

(Eligible only if have completed, are now student teaching, or will start within 30 days from date of policy) 


Terr 
Do you own other cars? 
(Yes or No) 


Sym 
Coll. 
C-2-58 


For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: Los Angeles — MAdison 6-1461; San Francisco — SUtter 1-2600 





